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«Che Fava. 


Roots for Stock. 


Eprror FarMER,—lIt is no uncommon que- 
ry with men coming from the older States 
East, why we, in our mixed system of farm- 
ing, do not grow more roots to serve as a 
eubstitute for grain in the winte:ing of stock. 

The most usual answer is, that haviug fre- 
quently tried the production of turnips, or 
rutebagas, with indifferent success, the idea 
of growing them as a relivble crop had been 
abandoned. 

Believing, like many others, that there is 
economy in raising roots for the winter feed- 
ing of stock, if we could only grow them 
with certainty, and accepting the prevalent 
notion that it lay mostly in the direction of 
the turnip, I have for several years been ex- 
perimenting with the different kinds—such 
as the German, or Rutabaga, the common 
Fiat, the Yellow Aberdeen, Skirving’s Yel- 
low, the White Globe, the French, the Rus- 
sian, &c., but find them alike in this, that if 
there occurs a season of drought, if only for 
a short. time—and we seldom escape for a 
whole season—their growth is checked, from 
which they never recover, so that at their 
harvest there is but a meagre crop of most 
beggarly roots. 

The only exception seems to be in the 
common Flat Turnip, That will grow to a 
respectable size after the rains of September, 
but is of little value as feed for stock, unless 
it is sheep, though excellent for culinary pur- 
poses. 

The past season, however, I have let the 
Turuips go by, except the growing of a few 
as a basis for comparison, and have made the 
acquaintance of the’ somewhat aristocratic 
families of the Beets and Carrots. 

My success in the experiment has been 
such as to induce me to make a note of it 
for the benefit of others that may contem- 











plate adding to their acquirements a know- 
ledge of the science of Rootology. 

The Mang] Wurzel did very fairly, yield- 
ing thirty-three bushels from eight rods of 
ground, and but for some delinquency in the 
matter of culture, would no doubt have made 
an additional ten bushels. 

The Sugar Beet and others did tolerably 
well, but were, seemingly, more sensitive to 
drought. 

Of Carrots I sowed two sorts, the Long 
White, and the Orange. Of these I give the 
former decidedly the preference. One point 
of superiority is, that while it grows to the 
same depth in the ground as the other, it 
makes a growth above the ground from two 
to six inches. And another excellence it 
possesses is, that however large size it at- 
tains it grows smooth, and not like the 
Orange variety, that would seem, from its 
rooty proclivities, to be at Jeast first cousin 
to the Mangel Wurzel. 

The difference in the labor of pulling the 
two varieties is very striking. The Orange, 
growing as it does wholly below the ground, 
and fastened in the ground by its frequent 
divisions of the root, requires the help of the 
spade or plow for its extraction. While the 
Long White, from the absence of any 
sprangly roots, from its hight above ground, 
that serves as a lever, can be easily taken 
out by hand, several at a time. And it is 
no small item of its beauty, that it comes out 
of the ground as smooth and clean, as though 
—as my hired man remarked—it had been 
greased. 

My crop of the White variety was eighty- 
five bushels from twenty rods of ground, or 
at the rate of eight hundred and fifty bush 
els to the acre. And it is safe to estimate 
that the same ground, had the seed come 
well, so I could have got an even stand, 
would have produced a hundred or more, as 
there were several bushels of turnips grown 
in the intervals where there were no carrots. 

The Carrot has this peculiarity, it will 
grow crowded. At time of hoeing, where 
there were spaces without plants, the con- 
tiguous plants were left several together. 
And it not unfrequently happened in pull. 
ing, that a balf dozen or more would be found 
in a heap, like a hill of potatoes, all touching 
each other, that would average two inches in 
diameter, and eighteen inches in length. 

The value of the Carrot as food for stock 
is with me only hypothetical. I find that all 
avimals do not take to it at once. One of 
my horses for some time utterly refused to 
have anything to do with it. He evidently 
entertained the idea that it was some sort of 
a medical prescription. After snuffing at it 
suspiciously, he would turn away with a 
knowing twinkle in his eye, as much as to 
say, “ You can’t fool this horse.” 

But believing not only, that familiarity 
breeds contempt, according to the adage, but 
that it has also its commendable use, that of 
obviating a prejudice, the obnoxious roots 
were suffered to remain in his feed-box, that 
in obtaining his grain he would also get a 
taste of their quality. This after a few 
days, with the addition of a little salt, pre- 
vailed to conquer his antipathy, or to create 
a taste fer them that has led him to adopt 
them as a part of his daily rations with, at 
least apparent, satisfaction. 

One word as to the proper time for pulling 
them. They should remain in the ground as 
late as practicable. If taken up early the 
great number of small fibrous roots, peculiar 
to the Carrot, bring up large quantities of 
earth, that is not easily removed. But when 
the root has entirely done growing, these 
minute roots are detached, and are left in 
the soil, 


Little Prairie Ronde. 


B. HATHAWAY, 





The Cattle Disease in Massachusetts.— 
The Boston Cultivator states that within the 
last two or three weeks, eleven more of the 
Chenery herd of cattle have been killed by 
the Commissionera. We learn from Dr. J. 
H. Stickney, who conducted the postmortem 
examinations, that six of these animals were 
diseased—or at least that there was consider- 
able disorganization resulting from previous 
active disease. ‘I’here are still several animals 





remaining of that part of the herd which the 
Commissioners purchased, and we understand 
it is proposed to keep them for the purpose 
of ascertaining facts in regard to the ultimate 
effects of the disease with which they have 
been attacked with more or less severity. 





Colic in Horses, 


A correspondent of the Farmer’s Advocate 
(E. L. Phelps, jr.) gives the following recipe 
for colic in horses: 

“T knew a horse taken with colic while on 
a tread-wheel to a carding machine, so that 
his owner thought he could not live. He got 
three veterinary surgeons, and they did what 
they could, and all decided that the horse 
must die, The man’s wife, who believed and 
practiced hygiene, from the time the horse 
was taken, tried to persuade her husband to 
use @ wet bandage, but he insisted it would 
do no good. After all had given up that the 
horse could no longer live, by her entreaties, 
(the doctors saying it could do no good or 
hart,) he took @ thick bed comforter, bound 
it around the horse, went to the well and 
drew water, and poured it on till thoroughly 
soaked, It steamed like a pot boiling. In 
less than fifteen minutes from the time he 
commenced the watering process, the horse 
was up and eating, to the great surprise of 
the horse doctors, who knew he could not live. 
The horse did good service afterwards. This 
recipe I gave several years ago, and it was 
copied into most (as I was told by an editor) 
of the agricultural and many other papers in 
the United States. Many have tried and 
proved it. Try it, brother farmer.” 





Storing Cabbages for Winter. 


Messrs. Epitorns,—One of your corres. 
pondents, sometime since, spoke of storing 
cabbages for winter use, and described a 
mode of pitting or burying them. I have 
practised different methods for many years. 
Setting them out in the cellar as they grew, 
is attended with a good deal of labor, and if 
the cellar is a dry one, the leaves and heads 
are very apt to shrivel, and they do not re- 
tain that fresh, crisp state that is desirable 
for cooking. If, on the other hand, the cellar 
is a damp, warm one, they are very liable to 
rot badly, and emit a disagreeable odor, that 
rushes up stairs every time the cellar door is 
opened, which to many p:rsons is very an- 
noying. 

For the last two winters I have success- 
fully adopted a method of storing cabbages 
for winter and spring use, which I will at: 
tempt to deseria e, nthe autumn of 1857, 
having a large quantity of cabbages on hand, 
after setting out as many in the cellar as I 
thought would be wanted for family use, it 
occurred to me that if the heads were cut off 
and the loose outer leaves removed, the heads 
might be safely kept in barrels, boxes, &c , by 
packing them in damp moss, such as is used 
in packing the roots of trees, shrubbery, Xc., 
at the nurseries. I procured a few bushels 
of moss, and packed a flour barrel full, and 
placed it in the cellar. They kept sound and 
fresh till sometime in March, when they be- 
gan to decay somewhat. In an out-door cel- 
lar I filled a large box, such as Havana sugar 
is imported in. These kept well till late in 
the spring, There were several varities—the 
curly green Savoy keeping the best. It will 
readily occur to any one how much neater, 
cleaner, this method is than that of setting 
them as they grew, in the cellar, as is gener- 
ally practised ; and then how much less room 
is required to store a hundred cabbage heads 
in boxes or barrels. 

Last fall I again packed boxes and barrels 
of them in moss, These were stored in the 
barn, and frozen slightly. They were then 
covered with straw, and remained partially 
frozen through the winter into April, and 
there was no rotting or shrivelling, but they 
were always sound and fresh. By placing a 
head in a bucket of water for an hour or two 
previous to putting it into the dinner-pot, 
the frost would be removed and the cabbage 
would be as fresh as when taken from the 
field the preceding November. Where moss 
cannot be readily obtained, I think clean 
straw, cut in a hay-cutter, and thoroughly 
wetted with water, might be successfully 
used as a substitute for the moss in packing. 
Although the moss and cabbages were froz- 


en, there was no difficulty in taking out the 
heads at all times, when needed. 

Occasionally I cut up a dozen heads at a 
time and mixed with hay or straw, and fed to 
my cattle in the winter, all of which they ate 
with the greatest avidity. The quantity of 
cabbages that can be grown upon‘an acre, 
where they do well, is enormous, and they 
frequently can be most profitably grown as 
one of the varieties of green feed, that every 
farmer who keeps cows should raise. I have 
most successfully grown the rape plant for 
feeding my cows daring the usually dry au- 
tumns, and the short pasture-feed we are sub- 
ject to. The rape can be grown in less time 
than the cabbage, but the Early York and 
Winnirgstadt, if planted out early, will attain 
their growth so as to be fed in August and 

eptember, 

From my experience in packing cabbages 
in moss the past two winters, I think market 
gardeners might practise this, or a similar 
plan, with decided success. However, if any 
are skeptical-‘upon this point, they can give it 
a trial upon a small scale without rnnning 
any great risk, as the thing is not patented.— 
R. Barrier, in Boston Cultivator. 





The Crops in Scotland. 


The North British Agriculturist of Octo- 
ber 10, makes the following remarks on the 
crops in Scotland. The quarterly reports 
from the whole of the districts having been 
received and examined : 

“In most counties the wheat crop is not 
equal to the average of previous years, while 
on late lands, a portion being uncut last 
Wednesday, it sustained considerable dam- 
age. The gale in most cases caused great 
loss from the shedding. The extent of the 
damage from shedding is variously estimated 
from four bushels per acre up to twelve bush 
els. The principal cereal grown in Scotland 
—cats—is above an average both as to bulk 
and yield: quality of grain generally very 
superior. Barley, which occupies the second 
place, is also much above an average. Beans 
are everywhere a very large crop. Potatoes 
are generally favorably reported of; where 
being lifted they are rather under an average 
as to produce, but as they are almost wholly 
free of taint, and in great demand for the 
English markets, they will be the best pay- 
ing crop on the farm, The turnip crop has 
not fully come up to expectation, but much 
will depend upon the weather during the next 
cight weeks. Mild weather will cause a con- 
siderable increase in the bulbs, and the crop 
isa full average at the present date. The 
mangold crop in Scotland as well as in Eng- 
land is much helow an average as to weight 
of bulbs, and a considerable portion of the 
plants have run tosced. Pasture fields are 
bare, and in some districts stock is being al- 
ready supplied with turnip. Taking into ac: 
count the drawbacks of an inferior crop of 
wheat in some counties, and the estimated 
loss from sledding on Wednesday last, the 
farmers in Scotland will be this year in a 
mach better position than in the average of 
years, It must be kept in view, however, 
that last year. was a very unprofitable one to 
the great mejority of arable farmers in .Scot- 
land, and the profits of the present crop 
will in most cases not more than cover the 
losses sustained by the inferior crop of 
1859.” 





Castor Oil for Leather. 


A New York paper says: Some practice 
and a good deal of reasoning from analogy, 
has proved that the very best oil for all ap- 
plications to leather is the common castor oil 
(from the bean of the Palma Christa plant), 
identical with that with which careful mothers 
sometimes nauseate their children, One of 
the reasons of its value is that it has less 
affinity for water than any other oil, and less 
tendency to harden or thicken the lcather, as 
neatsfoot and other animal oils do. Leather 
that has been frequently saturated with any 
kind of animal fat, and exposed to water, as 
boots and harness are, instead of remaining 
pliable, becomes hard and dry, losing its 
elasticity, and finally becoming brittle and 
worthless; but that which is oiled with the 
extract of the Palma Christa bean, and ina 
less degree with flaxseed oil, appears to re- 
tain its fibrous toughness a great deal longer, 





The oil is paturally viscid, containing some 


glutinous matter, which serves a better pur- 
pose than animal oil to exclude the water, 
which, when absorbed in leather, is the real 
cause of its nonelasticity. Castor oil, if 
bought by the gallon is not expensive. It 
was manufactured a few years ago in Illinois, 
and sold at fifty cents a gallon, and the beans 
were grown as a field crop at fifty cents a 
bushel. It is well worth the while of farm- 
ers to give castor oil a trial asa lubricator of 
leather.” 





The Kentucky Horses. 

In a letter recently published in the New 
York Spirit of the Times, A. Keene Riche 
ards, the distinguished breeder, makes the 
following observation: “This I will say, how- 
ever, that close study and experience teaches 
me that the best English horses of modern 
days are not much faster than our four milers, 
and that the best of our distance horses—for 
instance Planet, the noble and game son of 
Revenue—could beat the best Derby or Le- 
ger horse, or the bert couple of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s Fox-hounds, over the Beacon 
Course. But when this pure and’ speedy 
blood is combined with the stout blood of the 
Blue Grass region, I believe the produce will 
run so fast that old Virginia can never get to 
them to make them tire. Remember the good 
old English adage—“’T's the pace that 
kills” 
Three Year Old Stakes.—The McGavock 
and Alexander stakes for three year olds 
were closed on the 16th of October. These 
stakes were instituted by. R. A. Alexander 
and Col. McGavock, with the design of test- 
ing the breeding and quality of young run- 
ning stock in the same manner as the Derby 
and the St, Leger stakes tests the three year 
olds in Great Britain. The McGavock stake 
ig a sweepstakes to be run in the fall of 1862, 
and is for colts and fillies, the foals of 1859, 
and is to be two mile heats, for which the 
$300, tho forfeit $100, and the declaration 
#50, if made by the first of January 1862.— 
The Asssociation adds $300 to the stakes, if 
the race is run, and the rule is that tea or 
more fills the stake. There are now sixteen 
entries; of these Sovereign is the sire of 1; 
Lexington 3; Childe Harold 4; Wagner 1; 
Highlander 3; Omeara 2. 

The Alexander stakes are sweepstakes une 
der the same rules as the above except that. 
the declaration of forfeit isto be made by 
the lst of January, 1863, and the race is to. 
be run in the fall of 1863, the entries being 
the foa's of 1860. These entries are bred as 
follows: 4 by Albion; 1 by Knight of St. 
George, (this is a colt out of an own sister to 
Pryor); 1 by Brown Dick; 2 by Omeara; 2: 
by Lexington; 2 by Childe Harold; 2 by 
Highlander, aud 1 by Free Trade. 

These entries indicate in some degree, what; 
horsea are esteemed as stock getters of racers: 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, 


The Old Beilfounder.<+Mr. Howard, of 
the Boston Cultivator, referring to a notice 
of t:e horse Bellfounder, in which the Ohio 
Cultivator claimed that be was the “father 
and grandfather” of all Bellfounders, says: 

“The horse above spoken of as ‘imported 
Be'lfounder,’ was formerly well known in this 
vicinity. The following is a copy of a memo- 
randum, in the handwriting of the late Col. 
Jaques, attached to an engraving of the 
horse, in our possession: ‘Bellfounder was 
imported in July, 1822, and stood at S, Ja 
ques’ stable in Charlestown till December, 
1828; then left ior Long Island, N. Y.’ . He 
was imported by the late Kirk Booth, of this 
city. The statement that he returned to Eng- 
land, is probably a mistake, as we never heard 
anything of it before. We have a perfect re- 
collection of him, and although we cannot 
now give exact data in regard to his age, he 
must have been an old horse when he left 
here. He was of the breed called Norfolk 
Trotters, or Fireaways, formerly very cele- 
brated in England and much resembling our 
Morgans: At various English shows in 1858 
and 1859, we saw several horses of this breed 
—some of which were closely related to Bell- 
founder—and they were the best roadsters ex. 
hibited. It is not very likely that the horse 
which lately died in Ohio was the “father and 
grandfather of all the Bellfounders in this 
country.” At least, it is but a few years 
since we knew many horses having the blood 





of imported Bellfounder which they did not 
get through the Ohio Bellf under.” 
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Hot shoes, as they are often applied, tend 
to carbonize the sole and crust, increase the 
temperature of the foot or feet and thus for 
the time being induee fenctional derangement 
of the plaptér bybteni, dod: if the hdrse be 
the subject of an inflammatory diathesis, or 
at all predisposed. to disease of the feet, of an. 
acute character, the hot shoe may possibly— 

. and. it often. doadsoperate as an exciting 
cause to develop a latent affection. 

In view of giving the non-professional read- 
er some idea of the avatomy of the parts, 
that he may exercise his own judgement in 
the premises, I offer the following: By means 
of ‘a microscope we detect on the inside of the 
hoof—superior and inferior parts—a vast 
number of perforations resembling the net 
workof a sieve; these are termed “plantar 
porosities.” In contact with these parts are 
the sensitive tissues, composed of slender 
fibres or filaments, termed papillee—nipples— 
highly organized structures, consisting of cel- 
lular, venous, arterial and ‘nervous ‘tissues.— 
Supposing that we use a microscope which 
magnifies 250 times, or diameters, each papil. 
lary arrangeraen‘ appears of the size of four 
twenty-fifths of an inch, and they are to be 
found throughout the entire circumference of 
the fleshy sole; the papille: are in contiguity 
with the porosities, and their function is to 
secrete the equivalents of organization, and 
thus maintain the integrity of the feet. 

The porosities alluded to, are the inlets, 
outlets, commencements, and terminations, of 
the agglutinated hollow tubes—numbering 
many thousands—which collectively compose 
ihe wall and base of the hoof. Into these 
hollow tubes are prolongations; the latter 
are heated, burnt, or altered in structure, 
when brought in contact with a red-hot shoe, 
hence the function of the same must neces- 
sarily be impaired. 

In the crust or wall of the foot, the tubu- 
lar arrangement is somewhat perpendicular; 
they insidiously increase in length in a down- 
ward and forward direction, which gives 
length to the hoof. In the sole the tubes are 
horizontal, which explains the multiplication 
of the same; and the modus operandi of the 
physiological or natural thickening of the 
sole, 

The tubes of the crust and sole are usual- 
ly cousidered as continuous; consequently, if 
we cut or pare in the region of their junc 
tion, we not only open their canals but weak- 
en their bond of union, and in such eases we 
must expect dislocation of lamin; which is 
equivalent to descent of sole, known as “ flat 
or convex feet.” 

Hence a red-hot shoe applied to the living 
tissues of a healthy foot must, necessarily, 
contract the calibre of the porosities with 
which it is brought in contact, and impair the 
function of the same. 

Our readers are probably aware that moist 
heat does tend to relax all tissues of the ani- 
mal economy, and that the reverse is the case 
when heat, alone, is applied; for example, a 
dry floor, or a stall-floor, strewed with saw- 
dust; a dry sandy beach, all abstract mois- 
ture from moist bodies; yet a heated shoe is 
a more direct absorber of moisture than eith- 
er of the above and must, necessarilly, com- 
municate an undue amount of caloric to the 
parts: by this method the foot is not only 
carbonized, but a febrile or inflammatory 
condition is inaugurated. 

In view of sustaining the latter proposi- 
tion I introduce the following evidence from 
a report on the subject made by a distinguish- 
ed professer of the veterinary art, a resident 
of France. By a series of experiments, he 
discovered ‘that the hoof and sole were con- 
ductors of caloric—that the conductile pow- 
er of the crust was inferior to that of the 
sole (yet the letter often gets a pretty essen- 
tial burning whenever a horse is brought to 
be shod), the very part that ought not to be 
burned. He found, also, that it is not before 
the elapse of four or five minutes after com- 
busticn that the thermometer indicates the 
highest degree of heat to the foot. Also, 
that the thinner the crust is the more heat 
becomes transmitted to the internal parts. 

Having thus assured himself of the hoof’s 
conducting power, his next object was to as- 
certain the amount of heat transmitted to the 
sensitive tissues. ‘The facts are as follows: 

From twelve experiments made on feet in 
view of throwing light on a subject hitherto 
considered a dark, the following are the re- 
sults : 

First,—That the ordinary shoe, heated to 
cherry redness.and applied to a horny sole of 

an inch in thickness, and kept burning for one 
minute, the carbonized portion not being ob- 
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Second,—That the greatest amount of cal- 
oric transmitted in thesey experiments was 
felt, according to the thermometer, between 
the fourth and sixth minutes from the appli- 
catioy-of thé heated shoe,» . | 

Third,=That tho sdle‘pared tothe thick: 
ness of one-third of an inch, giving under the 


burning upon it for half a minute, exhibited 
the villo papillae destroyed by the caloric. 

Fourth,—That when the sole had but one- 
eight ‘ofan inch in ‘thickness, and readily 
bent under the thumb, when the heated shoe 
was held upon it burning for half a minute, 
both its yillo-papille and the surface of the 
reticular tissues were destroyed by the cal. 
oric. 

From other twelve experiments performed 
with the shoe, heated to, black redness, the 
following facts were gleaned: . 

First,—The shoe applied to the sole upon 
which the burnt mark still remained, it was 
found to transmit in the same time more cal- 
orice to the living tissues than the iron ata 
cherry red heat. 

Second,—The dull heated iron, the thick- 
ness of the sole being the same, caused a 
more lively and deeper burn than the bright 
heated one. 

Third —These experiments confirm what 
was said of the Elder Lafosse in 1758, viz., 
that it was not the bright heated iron which 


oftenest occasioned the burning of the fleshy 


sole, but rather the iron. brought to a dull or 
obscure heat. 

“ A potion has generally passed current 
among persons engaged in the art of shoeing, 
that, if the burnt part of the sole be pared 
away, by means of the ordinary tools (knife 
and butteris), immediately after the applica- 
tion of the hot shoe, the burn is obliterated, 
with its effects at the same time. I found 
this, however, by placing my hand upon the 
burnt spot, and by testing it with a thermome- 
tor, not to be correct; and I further demon- 
strated its fallacy by direct experiment.” 

The reader will now perceive that the dan- 
ger apprehended, as the result of hot shoe- 
ing, is not entirely groundless; neither do 
the effects of the same exist only in a fertile 
imagination, as some writers have asserted; 
but there is often more truth than poetry in 
the matter. 

Unfortunately we have a vast amount of 

book knowledge on shoeing, which often pass- 
es current as the result of scientific investi- 
gation; yet, in my opinion, the horse, and its 
owner, would have been better off had such 
works never keen written. 
Some smiths contend that it is necessary 
to apply hot shoes in order to “ascertain the 
bearings,” or rather, to discover the uneven 
parts which necessarily occur as the result of 
faulty paring. Now I contend that a good 
workman, with proper tools at command, can 
make an even surface; hence a good work- 
man has no reasonable excuse for the anneces- 
sary application of red-hot shoes. In fact 
the application of the same either shows that 
the smith is wedded to the errors of our fore- 
fathers, or else is deficient in skill. Now if 
this be true, every honest smith, who under- 
stands his business, should try to dispense 
with hot shoeing, and consider the practice 
as one of the barbarisms of the anciects, 
whose policy was, “never to forget what they 
had learned and xever to learn anything 
new.” 

Some smiths, I am informed, merely apply 
the heated shoe for the purpose of carboniz- 
ing, and thus softening the sole and crust of 
the hoof so that it can be easily pared; this, 
I think, is a very lame excuse; for in most 
eases, too much of the same is removed and 
thus the horse has “tender feet,” 

If the above is true, then it appears that 
the intelligent and progressive smith of the 
present day has no rational excuse for the 
application of heated shoes; and he who acts 
according to the dictates of reason and hu- 
manity is sure to secure a good business, and 
the thanks of an intelligent community will 
be his reward. 

In offering the above remarks on the prac- 
tice and principles of shoeing, I have no de- 
sire to scold, or find fault with the honest 
smith, 

“Whose brow is often wet with honest sweat,” 

for it is a well known fact that lameness in 
horses is often attributed to faulty shoeing, 
when such is not the case. For example, a 
horse has recently been shod and becomes 
suddenly lame; this lameness may be obscure 
so that its owner cannot determine its loca. 
tion, and jumps at the conclusion that the 
lameness has its origin in faulty shoeing, when 
the very reverse is the case-—the animal being 
lame in the shoulder instead of the feet. 
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with the Boston T'ranscript, thus writes of 
the wonderful increase of which California is 
the field at présent:] 

In 1852 not three hundred thousand bush- 


{els Of wheat weré produced in tho jrhole 


of which half a million barrels were imported 


abariel. In 1859 more than six millions of 
bushels were gtown, and the crop this year, 
ship loads of which are already on the way 
to South ‘America, Australia, China, New 
York and Liverpool, is largely in excess of 
1859. So the corn crop has advanced from 
sixty thousand bushels in 69; to over a mil- 
lion’ bushels this year. (“Why can’t we have 
some’ detent sweet corn, then, in the San 
Francisco market?” This is a question sharp. 
ly interpolated from the feminine and more 
critical side of the house.) The barley crop, 
which was large comparatively in 62, is twice 
as great now; and oats, the value of which, 
eight years ago, as a product, was a hundred 
thousand dollars, will be worth, this year, 
nearly two millions. Eight years ago,’ but 
little more than a hundred thousand acres 
were under cultivation in the whole State, and 
the bellef was that attempts at culture would 
be useless. This year, a million and a half 
of acres are in training, and the conclusion 
seems to bo.that California produces wheat 
and other small grains in larger quantities to 
the acre, with less labor, than any other 
known country in the world. Nobody dream- 
ed, seven years ago, that the State could 
ever raise its own flour; and the newspapers 
in 1850 congratulated the emigrants that the 
Sandwich Islands were not too far distant to 
furnish them every summer with the luxury 
of fresh potatoes, onions and pumpkins !— 
What will California be when her lands, not 
one-fortieth of which are yet even scratched, 
shall be under wise cultivation?—when the 
soil shall not be skinned but tilled, and re- 
plenished by the careful economy which the 
Creator has made indispensable to the pros- 
perity of a State? She can then easily sup- 
port.a population of twenty millions, and still 
supply the world with her sixty millions in 
gold dust annually, and perhaps another sixty 
in silver bars from the marvellous veins of 
Washoe. We are quite indifferent over this 
way, I assure you, to all threats of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, 

But it is not in the production of grain, as 
compared with early expectations, that the 
most surprising feature of California enter- 
prise and wealth is to bestudied. In June I 
rode down through the glorious Napa valley, 
when the great oaks, thousands of them, 
their boughs encased in rich brown moss, and 
their branches hung thickly with streaming 
jesses of green, stood knee-deep in ripening 
wheat and bearded barley. For twenty miles, 
between near mountain-guards, the stage 
rolled by such blended parks and farms; and, 
towards sunset, one continuovs network of 
shadow must have been thrown from the no- 
bleltrees, over a score of miles of the dense 
golden-headed spears. Scarcely an orchard 
was visible from the rode-side. And yet Nav 
pa, which produced nearly a million bushels 
of wheat last year and twenty-five bushels to 
the acre on the average, is fast becoming 
more celebrated for the abundance and quali- 
ty of its fruits. Five years ago, there were 
only a hundred thousand apple trees in the 
State; to day there are a million, And yet 
you cannot buy a first rate apple at any fruit 
stand in this city for less than five cents. I 
do not refer to such “busters” as were shown 
on one stand yesterday,—forty-five in number, 
weighing forty-cight pounds. Apple pies! 
who can think of them, if his income is less 
than ten thousand a year? 

Peach trees have advanced in five years 
from one hundred and seventy thousand to a 
million and a half. Pear trees from twenty 
thousand to three hundred thousand. Apri: 
cots from four thousand to a hundred and 
fifty thousand. Plums from ten thousand to 
a hundred and thirty thousand. And grape 
vines have multiplied themselves. from three 
hundred thousand in 1855, to nearly, if not 
quite, eight millions to-day. In spite of the 
fact that the growing vineyards of the State 
make no impression of verdure on its general 
arid brownness, I suppose that the growth on 
the grape vines, the last year, would make 
one long, green creeper that would reach 
from this city straight across the continent, 
and then over the sea to England. Who 
knows but that Englishmen will yet suck their 
wines from Oalifornia cellars? At the rate we 
are. going on, somebody has got .a great deal 
of wine drinking to do, to use up the Califor- 
nia production of ten years hence. But: peo- 
ple must make up their minds or their palates 
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(Agricultural Increase in California. to like still wines that are at once fiery and 
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sour, if they intend to patronize California 
.vineyards, and rejoice in the pleaty and cheap- 
ness Of our products. For our grapes insist 
onjbeing sweeter than the best grapes of which 
foreign wines are made. They contain twen- 
ty-one per cent. in foreignegrown specimens, 
while,the proportion of free acid is much less | 


State,.and-within six years the price of flours) Asn consequence, there is fifteen per cent. of 


alcohol in our light wine, which is double 


‘in 19538,-has once been as high-as fifty dollars} what is detected in the Huropean Nght wines, 


and nearly as much asis contained in the 
stronger ports, sherries and Madeiras. Our 
hope, therefore, of producing a light wine 
that will be mote savory and safe lies for the 
present, if science is to be trusted, in’ “sour 
grapes.” 

‘* Of course we must not forget “the cattle 
on a thousand hills,” in writing of the agri- 
cultural resources and marvels of this State. 
When we learn that more than a rrillion dol- 
lars worth of butter is still imported, and half 
8 million dollars worth of lard, the cattle-fig- 
ures look astounding. There are nearly three 
hundred thousand milch cows in the State, one 
to every two inhabitants, Where does the 
stream of milk go to? Like half the California 
rivers, does it lose itself in the sand and empty 
nowhere? Why should fresh butter to-day be 
sixty-three cents a pound, with a rapid up- 
ward tendency? I cannot say. The house- 
keeping-partner asks the questions with pe- 
culiar energy. But I can only contemplate 
the cows with confidence in statistics, and 
mute wonder at the uncoupling of cause and 
effect. 


The increase of horses, oxen, sheep and 
swine in eight years has been enormous. It 
beats the rapidity of Job’s advance in agri- 
cultural wealth in his latter years. Shall I 
array all the figures? Rather let me say that 
I have made a calculation of what sort of 
procession our aggregate live stock would 
form. If all the horned cattle, young and 
old, were stretched out in marching array: 
allowing ten feet to each, they would reach 
from San Francisco across the Sierras to St. 
Louis. The sheep and swine, six feet each, 
would stretch from St. Louis on a straight 
line to New Yerk. The horses, of which ex 
cellent breeds are fast superceding the exe- 
crable, wild and untameable Spanish beasts, 
would reach, with the help of the mules, from 
Now York to Portland; and the hens, with 
their husbands, eighteen inches allowed to 
each, would complete the line across the 
State and Maine,—the roosters, if they are 
true Californians, giving a very loud crow in 
Eastport over the resources of the State they 
represent at the other end of the republic.— 
And why shouldn’t they crow? If eight years 
of such work as has been done here don’t 
justify the flapping of the rhetorical wings 
and the jubilant note in speech, what’s the 
use of the crowing faculty so deeply implant. 
edin the Anglo American soul? The glorifi- 
cation is all right, if only the Californian will 
remember that the higher and finer products 
of civilization are yet to appear in tLe State, 
and are not to be despised. 





Curb in Horses 


[T. Webb, a veterinary surgeon, of Zane3- 
ville, gives the following description of curb 
in horses, which we think the best we have 
seen, and better than we find in any of the 
books :] 

Authors are as complex on the pathology 
as on the treatment of the curb in horses.— 
Bracken, a veterinary writer, regards curb as 
an effort of nature to strengthen the parts.— 
Osmer calls it a swelling of the joint, but gives 
no account of the pathology. White consid- 
ers it a strain of the back sinews. Spooner 
repeats the words of White, Blain calls it 
an extensure of the ligament of the back.— 
Youatt says it is e:ther e strain of the annu- 
lar ligament, or of the sheath of the tendons. 
Dadd says it is sometimes caused by a blow, 
but the most frequent cause is a strain of the 
sheath through which the tendons pass. Ske- 
vington says it is a rupture of the membrane 
of the sheath of the tendons, Percival calls 
our attention to the anatomy of the parts 
concerned. The flattened tendon of the gas- 
trocuenius internus (muscle), after expand- 
ing upon the point of the hock, to form a 
cap, for it continues its course straight down 
the back of the hind leg, clothed by cellular tis- 
sue, and by means of it is confined to its place. 
In front of the tendon is a serous brusa, and 
between its cellular investment and the skin 
is a tendonous band, traversing the tendon for 
the purpose of binding it down. 

By this anatomical sketch we find the curb 
opposite to the brusa, in front of the perfora- 
tus tendon. Through this brusa or thecal 
cavity runs the perforans tendon, and it is the 
play the tendons enjoy at this particular point, 
in consequence of the existence of the brusa, 





that causes sprains or Jacerations to be seat. 
ed here. ‘The parts Sprained being neither 
the tendon or the ligament—asg the specimen 
now before me presents—but the cellular 
sheath of the tendon. The causes of tume- 
faction are ruptured blood vessels, and blood 
extravasated. 

We areseldom called upon to treata curb 
until infldimmation has departed, and a hard, 
callous tumor the consequence, presenting an 
indurated condition of the cellular sheaths of 
the tendons. In dissecting a curb we find ua- 
derneath the annular ligament, the sheath 
solid and thickened, You may call it the 
state of the part in which the nutrition has 
been performed with greater- activity. On 
this-account it has acquired unusual bulk. 

If we only investigate the cause of curb, it 
goes to show that it is evidently a sprain or 
rupture of the cellular sheath, and brusa of 
the tendon perforatus. A curb is supposed 
to be caused by any extra exertion; traveling 
through mud-roads, jumping fences, stepping 
suddenly unawares into a hole, &c. This 
causes the gastrocuenius muscle to be put sud- 
denly and vigorously into increased action — 
The result is sprain, stretch, or laceration of 
the cellular sheath of the tendon, 

The treatment of curb is various as the 
opinions of different authors, Horses are nev- 
er destroyed on account of curb; hence the 
difficulty of a practical observation of the pa- 
thology. My plan of treatment, followed for 
many years, is this: First, confine the horse 
in a stall, as repose and quietude of the af- 
fected limb is necessary. Second, a high- 
heeled shoe—from two to three inches of 
ealks. This will relax the tendons and liga» 
ments already strained over the injured parts, 
Third, hot fomentation—the water as hot as 
the hand can be borne in it. This opens the 
pores of the skin, abates the swelling, relieves 
the pain, and lessens the inflammation.— 
Fourth, after the inflammatory action has 
subsided, apply a strong cantharadine blister, 
to excite an increascd action in the vessels of 
the skin, by means of which the fluid is throwa 
out; the part is relived by the discharge, but 
more by the inflammation and pain which are 
produced, lessening the pain and inflammation 
previously existing in the part. By the time 
the effects have passed off, an entire change 
will take place in the organization of the curb. 
If necessary, re-apply the blister. 


The Shorthorns at the Ohio Fair. 


The show of Shorthorns at the Ohio Fair 
is stated to have been one of the best ever 
seen; and certainly from the list of entries, 
we note that the best breeders of Ohio, In- 
diana and Kentucky wero there,.—men whose 
names are known far and wide as Shorthorn 
breeders of the reddest kind of blood. We 
give the list, because it was something of an 
honor to win in such a crowd: 


Jeremiah Duncan of Bourbon Co., Ky., 
had: 
Bull—Duke of Airdrie; cows—Louan 7th, 
Louan 10th, Louan 13th, and Zenaida. 
Brutus J. Clay of Bourbon Co., Ky., had: 
Bull-—Kentucky Duke; cows—-Emma Hick- 
man, Belle, Lizzie and Ellen. 
James Fallington of Union co., O0., had: 
Bull—Starlight 2d; cows—Lady Watson, 
Strawberry, Delightful and Myrtle. 
Sol. Meredith of Wayne Co., Ind., had: 
Bull—Crusader (Imp.); cows—Dolly Mad- 
ison, Lady Albert, Maid of Oakland and Car- 


rie. 
D. McMillan, Jr., of Greene Co., O., had: 
Bull—Duke of Thorndale; cows—Prize 
Flower, Queen of Tees, Sunbeam and Darling. 
R. G. Dun of Madison Co., O., had: 
Bull-—Dacotah ; cows—Lavender, Nannina, 
Lady Kate and Anna Davies. 
G. M. Coulter of Clinton Co., O., had: 
Bull—Challenger; cows—Eglantine, Eglan- 
tine 2d, Sunbeam and Princess, 
C. M. Olark of Clark Co., O., had: 
Bull—New Year’s Day; cows—Easter Day, 
Dove, Flora Belle and Nannie Hunt. 


Of the award the editor of the Cultivator 





says, “Standing in front no bull showed © 


better style and quality than Kentucky Duke, 
and taken with Emma Hickman and her fel- 
lows, it would not be far out of the way to 
give this herd the award. But going back to 
a full and rear view of Starlight 2d, and then 
a glance at the matchless Lady Watson, 
Strawberry, Delightful and Myrtle, the award 
was given to the Fallington herd, and the 
second prize was given to B. J. Clay of Ken- 
tucky.” As the Starlight stock has a number 
of representatives in the herds of this State, 
we are pleased to learn of its success, es- 
pecially when it had such competition. 





Use of Glass Milk Pans. 

L. V. Bierce of Akron, Ohio, has been try- 
ing glass milk pans and fiods that they are 
much superior to tin or metal, The milk of 
the same cow put partly in a tin and partly 
in a glass milk pan was found to differ great- 
ly in its keeping qualities; the milk in the 
glass pan retaining its sweetness long after 
the milk iv the tin pan had become sour and 
thick. The same quality of glass milk pans 
has been observed by dairymen in England. 
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She Garden & Orchard. 


Tree Butchering vs. Tree Planting. 








BY T, T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


It was a remark of Baron Humboldt, that 
the wholesale destruction of timber in which 
we, as a people, indulge, must go far towards 
entailing sterility upon the lands that we are 
to bequeath to the generations that shall suc- 
ceed us. 


To the student or observer of Meteorology, 
it is a well known fact that rain clouds gath- 
er, and distill their moisture, about the brows 
of mountains; and, that a similar attractive 
influence is also exerted by our trees and 
forests. Admitting this fact, it at once be- 
comes obvious, that with the disappearance 
of our forests ; or, as we commonly designate 
it, the opening of our new lands, we are in- 
creasing our liability to drouth; and, by di- 
minishing the amount of our annual rain-fall, 
occasioning the failure of our springs and the 
gradual diminution of our streams. 


Another evil to which we thus become ex- 
posed, is that the country becomes more li- 
able to the influence of high and destructive 
winds; which, in addition to the injuries they 
may otherwise inflict, rapidly take up and 
carry off the moisture from the soil; thus 
diminishing the fertilizing effects of the show- 
ers that may fall upon it. 


That these are evils of great magnitude, we 
trust none will be disposed to deny; and, if 
we consider that by this denuding of our 
farms we are also entailing upon our desceud- 
ants a scarcity of one of the necessities of 
civilized life, viz., timber, it becomes us to 
look about for a remedy. 


Our first and most economical and effectual 
remedy doubtless lies in prevention. Our 
farmers, usually, so shape their improvements 
as to leave their woodlots in as compact a 
form as possible, for the purpose of guarding 
them. from the injriuous dffects of storms. 
If, instead of this, our small homesteads, of 
eighty or one hundred and sixty acres, were 
belted, on the north and west, by narrow 
strips of woodland, the whole country would 
be thus cut up into checks of improved land, in 
such a manner that it would be almost as ef- 
fectually sheltered a3 if left covered with 
timber. 


As, in most cases, this has not been done, 
wo must look for a substitute, which we shall 
find in the planting of trees along the high- 
ways, as well as the boundaries of our farms. 
This, to be sure, involves considerable labor 
in the planting and subsequent care of the 
trees; and our Yankee unwillingness to await 
s0 slow @ process may be severely taxed; but 
it is believed that a proper choice of varieties, 
with thorough planting and after management 
will produce results that will surprise even 
the most sanguire. The writer has in mind 
several cases, of only a few years standing, 
in which belts of even the slow growing su- 
gar Maple have grown to be strong and effi- 
cient barriers. These would, of course, be 
much more efficient if, instead of being single 
as is usually the case, they were mad double, 
or even triple; and the efficiency would be 
still farther increased if the inner row were 
of some strong-growing and hardy evergreen; 
such as Norway Spruce, which would soon 
become sufficient, as a barrier, both for sum- 
mer and winter; after which the deciduous 
trees.could be cut away for timber or fire- 
wood, 


But, as every thing in this country must 
answer to the test,—‘ Will it pay?” we will 
look at this project in the light of that query. 
In doing so, we will not fail to observe that 
timber, grown in this manner, is always of a 
quality much superior that grown in thickets, 
both for mechanical purposes and for firewood; 
and, if planted with a proper reference to that 
object, can also be made to answer the pur- 
pose of aience. The fact is also ungeustion- 
able, that a farm, with its roadsides and boun- 
daries well planted with shade trees, and, as 
would almost certainly be the case, with its 
yards and lawns similarly ornamented, will, 
if offered for sale, command a price far more 
than commensurate with the increased cost. 
If to this we add the benefits to be anticipated 
from a general introduction of this practice; 
the saving that is sure to result to each 
planter from a greater immunity from the 
injurious effects of storms, and the pleasure 
that a man of real taste must derive from 
viewing these results of his labor, we certainly 


shall not lack inducements for the under- 
taking. 





Planting Ornamental Trees, 

The Horticulturist, in criticising operations in 
the Central Park of New York, charges that the 
trees in groups are planted quite too closely to- 
gether, The same article also states that too 
sreat a proportion of the trees have died after be- 
ing set out—especially when the facilities at the 


Command of the workmen are taken into consid: 
eration, 





The Philosophy of Ripening Fruit and 
Seed. 


[Continued from page 34T.] 

Solar light is essential to the ripening of 
all fruit; it will not ripen in the dark, and the 
greater the light’s intensity and the longer its 
daily endurance, the sweeter and the higher is 
the fruit’s flavor. No fruits are so luscious as 
those grown within the tropics, and the fruits 
of the temperate zone are excellent in propor- 
tion to the brightness of its seasons. 

That light is essential in causing the color 
of the leaves and other parts of plants has 
been noticed already; and it aids the ripen- 
ing process of fruits. Ina similar manner, to 
convert their acid and mucileginous constitu: 
ents into sugar, much carbon and hydrogen 
have to be got rid of, ard this is effected, if 
light be admitted, by the evolution of car. 
bonic acid and watery vapor. How much 
light promotes the ripening of fruit is well 
known to all who deal in it. They keep their 
dessert Pears, which ripen after gathering, in 
drawers and other dark storing-places, Fla- 
vor, however, is promoted by light and 
warmth; and fruit from the store-room has 
its flavor intensified by exposure to them for 
a week before being placed among the des- 
sert. 

How light operates in promoting this and 
other decompositions which are effected by 
the vegetable organs is at present a mystery, 
but so it is; and the gardener promotes its 
access as much as lies within his power by re- 
moving overshadowing leaves, by employing 
the best glass in his forcing-houses, and by 
having their interior whitened, for white sur- 
faces reflect all the rays of light back upon 
the objects those surfaces enclose. 

The angle formed by the glass roof of the 
hot-house is of very considcrable importance, 
because rays of light are reflected in propor- 
tion to the obliquity with which they fall up- 
on any given surface; those which fall upon 
it perpendiculerly from the source of light 
pass through with very slight diminution, but 
those falling upon it in a slanting or oblique 
direction pass into the house reduced in num- 
ber in proportion to the obliquity of that di- 
rection. To ascertain how a glass roof may 
be constructed so as to receive the greatest 
number of rays of light from the sun per- 
pendicularly or near to perpendicularity at 
any given time of the year, it is necessary to 
know the latitude of the place where the hot- 
house is erected, and the sun’s declination at 
the period when most light is required. The 
latter information, may be obtained :rom 
most alinanacs, and if it be substracted from 
the latitude, the remainder will be the angle 
desired. 

If London be the place, and May the 6th 
the time about when the most light is desired, 
the latitude being 51 deg. 30 min. and the 
sun’s declension then 16 deg. 36 min, north, 
therefore the roof ought to slope at an angle 
of 34 deg. 56 min. 

In latitude 52 deg., Mr. Knight found from 
lengthened experiment, that the best angle 
about 34 deg., considering the services of a 
hothouse through the year. 

If the best glass be employed it is an excel- 
lent plan to have it put double in each sash 
an interval of half an inch being left between 
the two panes, and a small hole at the corner 
of the inner one to prevent the glass being 
broken by the expansion or contraction of 
the air between. This confined air is one of 
the worst possible conductous of heat, keep- 
ing the house from being rapidly cooled du- 
ring the coldest weather; and thus is effected 
very great economy of fuel, whilst ‘ttle or 
no extra interruption is caused to the entrance 
of light. 

Moisture-—Every fruit-bearing tree re- 
quires a larger supply of moisture during the 
growth of its fruit, and in proportion to its 
abundance, than at any other season; and for 
the obvious reason that, as the fruit is a res- 
ervoir of accumulated and elaborated sap, that 
sap requires for its formation an extra supply 
of moisture, inasmuch as that its chief ingre- 
dient is water. ' 

Though abundance is required it must not 
be excessive; for if this does occur, the sap 
poured into the fruit is so abundant that it 
cannot elaborate it sufficiently fast, and in 
stead of exhaling the superfluous moisture, 
its cells enlarge, and the fruit greatly increases 
in size, but at the expense of its flavor. In 
very wet seasons the supply of moisture is 
so great that the cells of the parenchymous 
or fleshy part of the fruit swell faster than its 
epidernis can expand, and this consequently 
bursts. This is continually occurring to the 
Plum and Cherry. When this happens to 
the Green Gage, and its extremely saccha- 
rine juice is exposed to the air, vinous fer- 
mentation speedily takes place, and an appre 
ciable quantity of spirit of wine (alcohol) is 
formed—a discovery to which we were led by 





observing, what every gardener must have 
observed, that wasps, after feeding plentifully 
upon the juice that has been thus exposed, 
usually fall to the ground stupefied and ine- 
briated. 

Fruit has also the power of imbibicg wa- 
ter through the pores of its epidermis, a 
power taken advantage of by those Goose- 
berry growers who aim at size rather than 
flavor. They keep the calyx end of the ber- 
ry dipped in a saucer of water, 

Fruit for storing should be gathered before 
it is quite mature, for the ripening process— 
the formation of sugar, with its attendant ex- 
halation of carbonic acid and water—goes on 
as well in the fruit room as in the open air, a: 
the season when the functions of the leaves 
have ceased, and the fruit no longer enlarges. 
In gathering fruit every care should be 
adopted to avoid bruising; and to this end, 
in the case of Apples, Pears, Quinces and 
Medlars, let the gathering-basket be lined 
throughout with sacking, and let the contents 
of each basket be carried at once to a floor 
covered with sand, and taken out one by one 
—not poured out, as is too usual, into a larger 
basket, and then again from this into a heap; 
for, this systematic mode of inflicting small 
bruises is sure to usherin decay, inasmuch 
as that it bursts the divisional membranes of 
the cells containing the juice, and this being 
extravasated speedily passes from the stage 
of spirituous fermentation to that of putre- 
faction. To avoid this is the principal object 
of fruit storing, whi'st, at the same time, it is 
necessary that the fruit shall be kept firm and 
juicy. 

Now it so happens that the means requir- 
ed to secure the one also effects the other.— 
To preserve the juciness of the fruit, nothing 
more is required than a low temperature and 
the exclusion of the atmospheric air. The 
best practical mode of doing this is to pack 
the fruit in bexes of perfectly dried pit-sand, 
employing boxes or bins, and taking care that 
no two Agples or Pears touch. The sand 
should be thoroughly dried by fire heat, and 
over tho uppermost layer of fruit the sand 
should form a covering nine inches deep.— 
Sand operates as a preservative, not only by 
excluding air and moisture, but by keeping 
the fruit cool, for it is one of the worst con- 
ductors of heat, and, moreover, it keeps car- 
bonie acid in contact with the fruit. All 
fruit in ripening emits carbonic acid, and this 
gas is one of the most powerful preventives 
of decay known. 

Putrefaction requires indispensably three 
contingencies—moisturo, warmth, and the 
presence of atmospheric air, or at least of its 
oxygen. Now burying in sand excludes all 
these as much as can be practically effected. 
The more minutely divided into small por- 
tions animal or vegetable juices may be, so 
much longer are they preserved from putrid- 
ity; hence one of the reasons why bruised 
ed fruit decays more quickly than sound—the 
membranes ot the pulp dividing it into little 
cells are ruptured, and a larger quantity of 
the juices is together; but this is only one rea- 
son, for bruising allows the air to penetrate, 
aud it deranges that inexplicable vital power 
which, whilst uninjured, acts so anti-septical 
ly in all fruits, seeds, and eggs. Bruises the 
most slight, therefore, are to be avoided; and 
instead of putting fruit in heaps to sweat, 
as it is ignorantly termed, but in fact to heat, 
and promote decay, fruit should be placed one 
by one upon a floor covered with dry sand, 
and the day following, if the air be dry, stored 
away as before directed. Fruit for storing 
should not only be gathered during the mid- 
day-hours of a dry day, but after the occur- 
rence of several such. 

Although the fruit is stored in sand, it is 
not best for it to be kept there up to the very 
time of using, for the presence of light, warmth 
and air are necessary for the elaboration of 
saccharine matter. A fortnight’s consump- 
tion of each sort should be kept upon Beech, 
Birch, or Elm shelves, with a ledge all round 
to keep on them about half an inch in depth 
of dry sand. Onthis the fruit rests softly, 
and the vacancy caused by every day’s con- 
sumption should be replaced from the boxes 
as it occurs, If deal is employed for the 
shelving, it isapt to impart a flavor of turpen- 
tine to the fruit. 

The store room should have a northern ase 
pect, be on a second floor, and have at least 
two windows to promote ventillation in dry 
days. A stove in the room, or hot water pipe 
with a regulating cock, is almost essential, for 
heat will be required occasionally in very 
cold and in damp weather. The windows 
should have stout inside shutters. The tem- 
perature of the fruit room should never rise 
above 40 deg. nor sink below 34 deg. of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer; the more regular the 
temperature the better. Powdered charcoal 
is even a better preservative for packing fruit 


than sand, and one box not to be opened un- 
til April, ought to be packed with this most 
powerful antiseptic. If it were not from its 
soiling nature, and the trouble consequent 
upon its employment, we should advocate its 
exclusive use. We have kept Apples not us 
ually good keeping, perfectly sound in it un- 
til June. 

It is not unworthy of observation, that the 
eye, or extremity furthest from the stalk, is in- 
variably the first to ripen. This is most per- 
ceptible in Pears, especially in the Chaumon- 
telle. That end, therefore, should be slightly 
embedded in the sand, as thus excluding 
it from the light checks its progress in ripen- 
ing. ; 

The perfection of seed is a process very 
similar to the maturation of fruit—indeed, for 
the most part, whatever advances the one pro- 
motes the other. The chief difference is, that 
if seed be the exclusive object, less moisture and 
rich food should be supplied to the plants, in- 
asmuch as that an abundant supply of these 
increases excessively the development of the 
succulent part of the fruit, and yet the vessels 
from this to the seed often wither and render 
it abortive. A similar defective fertility oc- 
curs if the female parent in animals is over- 
stimulated and fat.—J., in Cottage Gar- 
dener. 





Chinese Sugar Cane. 


Mr. Epiror—I find by consulting the far- 
mers of this section of country, that most of 
them are giving up the idea of raising the 
Chinese Sugar Cane, as not being adapted to 
the climate of this country, and I have 
thought that the same opinion might prevail 
throughout the State of Michigan before a 
fair trial could be made as a demonstration of 
practical experience, and. be brought to bear 
upon this newly discovered system of raising 
what has always been considered a southern 
plant, and hence could not be successfully rais- 
ed in northern latitudes. My own experience 
however has taught me that the Chinese Su- 
gar Cane can be raised in this country to ad- 
vantage and to profit—not perhaps in that 
perfected state os in warmer climates, but 
sufficiently to obtain an article of sweet that 
will equal any sample of the best Orleans or 
sugar house syrup brought into this country, 
I propose to give the public a brief history of 
my experience in raising this article, aud the 
proper management to produce a sweet not 
surpassed in any climate or country. With 
some of my neighbors, I made an effort last 
season to grow it to maturity in order to get 
what I supposed a seeond rate article of mo- 
lasses, but found in the fall that I had come 
short of its natural growth and not knowing 
how to prepare unripe cane for the sugar 
mill, I failed like most of my neighbors, in ob 
taining anything like a good article of molas- 
ses. This I laid to the shortness of the sea- 
son instead of the then unknown cause. This 
season for experiment I planted 4 rods by 12 
on warm, sandy soil, lightly manured. It came 
up from oue to three spearsin the hill, I im- 
mediately plastered and brushed it out with a 
hoe, loosening the ground about the roots. Its 
growth was very slow until about the middle 
of June, when it began to shoot up rapidly. 
I plowed it once and dressed it out three 
times with the hoe “letting the succors re- 
main in the hill,” which gradually accelarated 
its growth. It grew about 11 feet high, and 
literally covered the ground. I stripped and 
cut it up about the middle of September, af- 
ter the first light frost, and put it immediate- 
ly under cover. Had it crushed and put into 


the best mills and pans in the State, and 
found to my surprise that it had yieled me 58 
gallons of syrup, equal in color, thickness and 
flavor to the best of southern syrup, an arti- 
cle selling in market at 765 cents per gallon. 
I then asked myself what was the great se- 
cret of this abundant and unexpected success 
—the answer simply was, it was cared for 
when it most needed care to produce the re- 
sult it did; and now in order for others to be 
as successful, a few plain common sense rules 
must be observed—first, plant as early in the 
spring as the season will admit; plaster and 
go through with a hoe when small; keep the 
ground clean of weeds till after the middle of 
July, if not through the entire season; never 
allow more than three spears to grow in the 
hill, and two is better than three; and plant 
three feet each way, letting the succors grow 
with the main stock; strip and cut it up after 
the first ligut frost ia the fall, and immediate- 
ly take it tothe mill or put it uuder cover in 
such a situation as the air can circulate freely 
through it, and if you fail of getting a first 
rate article of syrup, you may. lay it to the 
mill and not to the cane whather the cane 
is perfected or not. I have seen a better ar- 
ticle of syrup made from cane not seeded 





than can often be obtained in our common 


molasses on the 24th of October, in one of 


market houses, The quality as well as the 
quantity of yout syrap depends more upon 
the management of your cape than it does 
upon the cane itself. It must not be left out 
uncared for until the frost and weather has 
spoiled it, and then lay it to the. eane’s not 
being perfected, or the season too short to 
grow it. If your cane is not sufficiently for- 
ward to produce seed, go through and bend 
down carefully some of the best stalks flat 
to the ground, and when your cane is taken 
off, cover over these with the leaves from the 
stripped cane and the seeds will ripen, and by 
experience you will find that you can raise as 
good an article of molasses as can be produ- 
ced south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and save 
half a million of dollars annually to the State 
of Michigan. W. M. C. 
Raisin, Lenawee Co., Mich. 





Drain and Ditch. 

At no season of the year should the farmer 
be more busy than now, unless the whole of 
the land which he has under control is so 
much improved that nothing more can be 
done to it. This is the right time, if the 
work has not been done before, to give at- 
tention to the opening of outlets for water, 
and to make drains, especially those open 
ditches that are requisite for trial or for tem: 
porary service. Every observant farmer | 
knows that when the snow melts, the sooner 
the water that arises from that source can 
be got off the land the better. ; Inthe firat , . 
place, when channels are made in the fall 
which will convey it from the surface of the | 
land, it flows gradually off, and is not the! 
cause of damage, by freezing and thawing,— 
Then when the water is thus got rid of, it 
passes off at wun earlier date in the spring, 
and does not remain to render the soil cold 
and unfitted to promote vegetation, , All 
water that is permitted to remain on.the 
surface, ‘must pass away either by evapora- 
tion or draining through the soil. The pro- 
cess of evaporation reduces the temperature 
of the ‘soil, and consequently makes the 
plants, whether grain or grass, slow of growth 
at a time when every hour in the life of — 
the plant should couut for the benefit of the 
future crop. It may'be that the soil rests 
on an impervious stratum of clay or hard pan 
that holds the water so that there is no other 
way in which it can pass off than by evapor- 
ation. In this case a ditch which will per- 
mit the water to flow off at an early period 
in the spring is of the greatest benefit, Such 
ditches cannot be made to advantage in the 
spring. The very water that remains on the 
land, renders it unfit to be worked with the 
spade or shovel; and therefore, even if the 
time could be spared, the work cannot be 
done with advantage in the spring. 

In calling attention to the work of open 
draining at this season, we do not mean to 
give them the preference over the tile or cove 
ered drain, by any means, but there is a cer- 
tain amount of temporary open ditching that 
if well done at this season, can bé made to 
pay for itself handsomely in the benefit 
which will accrue from it in the spring, and 
will also prepare the way for the introduction 
of tile drains when needed another season. 

One method of ditching is left by many 
unimproved, and that is the ditches which are 
necessary for the proper construction of 
roads. These are not used nor improved as 
they ought to be in all cases, It is at this 
season when the work on the farm is light, 
that these channels. for conducting off the 
water should be examined by every farmer 
on the road district, and the attention of 
the road master direeted to the improve- 
ments needed. It is seldom that a road 
master will not help in any such improve- 
ment, if the farmers of the district will only 
second him in the effort to perform his duty 
in this respect. 

When the ditches at the sides of roads are 
well made and properly opened at this sea- 
sop, & very great benefit to a large extent of 
land may be effected at but little exponse, 
and the work is cure to pay. - 





The Perfected Tomato, 

Edgar Sanders, in the Prairie Farmer, makes 
the following notice: 

“The tomato sent out last spring under the 
above name as well as the modest one of Poma 
D’Oro Lesteriana, in honor it would seem of C. E. 
Lester, Esq., is worthy of cultivation. Hts merits, 
as set forth for size, delicacy of flavor, thinness of 
skin, fewness of seeds, solidity of meat, prolific 
bearing, and ease of culture, long as it is, is most- 
ly true. Ease of culture may be left, out, as the 
old une can be grown easy enough—aa much as 
this. It is of a large size, although we have seen 
larger of the common, but not often; cf a ‘purplish 
red, a color not upusual, very meaty, so much so 
that there is no difficulty in evaporating the wa- 
tery part in cooking in a short space of time, 
leaving the pulp quite thick. The only point we 
are not satisfied on is its earliness, In this re- 
spect, we believe it behind the small smeoth kind 
in common cultivation. Shape of Perfected is 
mostly smooth, although sometimes producing 
deep sutured ones,” 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lutner Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y., Rural Register 
for 1861. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1860. 


Proclamation by the Governor. 

This has been a year of plenty. Fruits and flowers 
and golden grains haye been spread out before us in 
abundance.. And now that the yellow tints of Autumn 
admonish us that the harvest.is over,it is good tor us to 
humble ourselves and give thanks to the giver of all 
good. Let us meet around our firesides and our altars 
and humbly thank the God of Heaven for the many 
blessings that we daily receive at His hands; and as our 
hearts soften'in gratitude, let us not forget to pray that 
war, pestilenéé, fafiine, and civil commotions, may be 
averted from our happy land, and that this great Con- 
federacy of States may be cemented in bonds of lasting 
friendship, and thereby more effectually “secure the bles- 
sings of liberty to outselyes and our posterity” for all 
time to come. 

I do, therefore, appoint Thursday, the twenty-ninth 
day of November next, as a day of Thanksgiving and 
Praise to Almighty God for His continued favors. Let 
us on that day abstain from all secular labors, snd with 
contrite hearts humble ourselves before Him, who 
alone is able to save. 

In witness whéreof, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused 'the Great Seal of the State 

{L. S.] of Michigan to be affixed, at Lansing, this 9th 

day of October, A. D. 1860. 
By the Governor: 
N. G.Ispunt, Secretary of State. 




















M. WISNER. 








of Splendid Sewing Machine may 
be easily obtained. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER FOR 1861. 


We hereby offer a splendid 


BRAMAN’S SEWING MACHINE, 
as a PREMIUM for the LARGEST CLUB of SUB- 
SCRIBERS to the MICHIGAN FARMER for 1861, 
which, shall be sent in previous to January 4, 1861. 
Said list not to be, less than 120 in number and 
to be accompanied with the CASH, at the Club 
rate of $1.50 for each name. 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers at our club \rate of $1.50 for each 
name; said list not to be less than 60 in number, 
and to be sent in previous to Jan. 1, 1861, the 
First Volume of Hovey’s Fruits of America, 
A splendid work containing the finest colored 
plates of American fruits that has ever been is- 
sued. 

Also, we offer ds a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers, not less than 30 in number, to be 
sent in previous to the Ist of January, at our 
club rates, 

A copy of Worcester’s celebrated Illustrated 
Quarto Dictionary of the English 
Language. 


Ia All parties competing for the above pre- 
miums are at liberty to send in the names as fast 
as received, and the subscribers will be supplied 
with the Farmer from the date at which their 
subscription is received, for the remainder of this 
year. as well as for the whole of the year 1861, 


J@@-To those who do not care to compete for 
the premiums, we offer the highest cash commis, 
sion of any paper now published. Any one can 
act as agent, Terms made known on application, 

November 1, 1860. R, F. Jounstone, Editor. 











The Michigan Farmer. 


As the season is now approaching when sub- 
scriptions are made for the year, we present the 
claims of the Micnican Farmer to all our 
readers, and earnestly hope that those who feel 
an interest in sustaining an independent journal 
which represents the agricultural interests of 
Michigan, will give it their aid and influence, and 
also their personal efforts to increase its circula 
tion. Every one of them can act as an agent and 
transmit to us subscriptions at the club rates at 
any time, and we know that there are few that 
cannot add from two to three names to their own. 
Make a trial friends, and send us the results of 
your efforts! 


Editorial Miscellany 


ja We rotice that Dr. G. H. Dadd, the 
well known Veterinary Professor and writer, 
will remove from Boston, Mass., on the first 
of next March to Louisville, Ky., where he 
will establish a Veterinary School. 

jae Theo American Stud Book, which has 
been so long in preparation by Colonel S. D. 
Bruce, of Kentucky, we are pleased to learn, 








will be published by the Messrs. Appleton, of 


New York, during the coming winter. 

g@ We had the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr. Hoyt, the Secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Agricultural Society, during the week, 


and spent some kours very agreeably in a 


comparison of views of agricultural matters. 


gw A mong the new machines exhibited 
at the State Fair, Mr. Joseph Vowles, of 
New Hudson, Oakland county, exhibited and 
worked his combined cultivator and hoeing 
machine. This cultivator is susceptible of 
quite a number of changes by altering the 
teeth, and did its work well. It is worked 
with two horses, and can be made to hoe 
a row of the smallest and most tender corn, 
with great exactitude and neatness. The 


machine straddles the row to be hoed, and 


can he made to do the work of an ordinary 
two horse cultivator. The price of the ma- 
chine is reasonable, and we believe the inventor 
is constructing a number for use next season. 
ge The fair of the Stockbreeders Asso- 
ciation at Jonesville, Hillsdale county, had 
not only fine weather, but was very largely 
attended, The Independent informs us that 
there were at least, ninety entries of horses, 
and the exhibition of stock was equal to 
any that has ever been seen in Hillsdale-— 
A very close contest between two trotting 
horses, named Tom Thumb, of Jonesville, and 
Tom Hyer, of Adrian, The time made to 
carriages was 2:48} and 2:49. “Tom, of 
Jonesville,” proving himself the fastest of the 
two “Toms.” 

%a@ During the past week, two steam 
propellers have been lost by the bursting of 
their boilers, which has caused the loss of 
some liyes in both cases. The propeller 
Mohawk, laden with wheat, had her boiler 
explode while she was on the St. Clair Flats. 
The propeller Globe at Chicago blew up 
while at the dock, and killed thirteen per- 
sons. These disasters seem to have occurred 
entirely through remissness on the part of 
those in, charge of the engines. Besides the 
terrible loss of lives, at this season, the loss 
of two large propellers shortens up freight- 
ing facilities, and is seriously felt. 





The Wool Markets. 


We have noticed with satisfaction for the 
past three months, that the wool trade has 
been sustained with great firmness. Business 
in this article has been very quiet, but yet 
without much effort sales have been made at 
rates which do not indicate any disposition on 
the part of holders to concede to buyers, al. 
though the demand may be considered as 
moderate. This, however, was to be expect- 
ed. The consumers or manufacturers hav- 
ing supplied themselves with large stocks at 
the time of the wool clip, it was to be ex- 
pected that they would work off these stocks 
before going again into tho market. Specu- 
lators were not anxious to invest their capital 
in wool when the demand for breadstuffs of- 
fered such facilities for the display of their 
abilities as it has done this fall, hence we 
have not heard much said about wool. Now 
we note that Tellkampf & Kitching, in their 
late cireular, say, “There are strong indica- 
tions of Slivelier demand for most kinds of 
wool in the New York market being soon 
experienced.” [We do not believe that these 
gentlemen had any reference to politics when 
they wrote the above quotation !] There is 
a general complaint of a very light stock of 
foreign wools, and of some kinds the market 
ie entirely bare. The good rates paid for 
foreign wools in the British markets divert 
the supplies to that country, and of course 
hes already beguu to affect the prospects of 
the next year’s clip. The most recent re- 
ports indicate that both in England and on 
the continent all kinds of wool are very 
firm, with an improved state of trade there. 


eras 


The Pork Prospects. 





The prospects of good prices for pork seem 
to be fair. Atthe present time good fair 
dressed hogs bring from 64 to 64 cents per 
pound. This is a price that will remunerate 
pork growers very well. From the estimates 
made of the crop of hogs this present season, 


siderable number for home consumption—the 
latter, however, never appearing in the crop 
reports, The following table shows the num- 
ber of hogs packed in the several States last 
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does its work on both sides. 


By a slight 


The only States in which any falling off 
J . can be claimed as a consequence of the fail- 
change in the teeth, also this implement hoes| ure of the corn crop are Kentucky, Missouri 


of corn is very lurge. It is not expected, we 
believe, that there will be any falling off in 
the number of hogs in the States where corn 
is plenty and cheap, while an increase of ten 
per cent. is admitted. We then have 1,811, 
275 hogs, on which an increase in weight of 
ten per cent. is conceded. 

The increase is equal to 181,000 head, 
making the total for the five Northern States, 
in round numbers, 1,992,000. Deduct this 
from last year’s total crop, and there is a 
deficit of 358,547 to be made up in Kentucky, 
Missouri and Tennessee. These States packe 
ed 539,547 head last year. Allowing a fall- 
ing off on this number of 33 per cent., which 
is a liberal estimate, and there would be a 
deficit of 178,771 against the increase in 
weight in the North of equal to 181,127.— 
According to this estimate the crop would 
come out about the same as last season. 
Whatever the result of the season’s busi 
ness shall be as regards packers, feeders are 
likely to be well paid. A large proportion of 
the crop has already been bought at prices 
ranging from $5.75a6.75 net, varying accor- 
ding to locality. The contracts in the whole 
West do not, we think, fall far short of 
1,000,000 head, and most of these have been 
taken directly by packers. 





Political Summary. 





struggle for which the various political parties of 
the whole country have been preparing for the last 
eight months, has transpired. The people have 
elected the president, under the forms prescribed 
by the constitution, and the result is thata ma- 
jority of the electors chosen, will vote that Abra- 
ham Lincoln shall be president, and Hannibal 
Hamlin the vice president. We are heartily glad 
that the people have decided this great strife, and 


from this time forward until the fourth of next 


feel grateful on this account if for no other, 

There are at this time, some fears lest we may be 
on the eve of a great financial crisis, It is thoaght 
that some of the southern fire eaters, seeing that the 
opportunity may pass away for a pretext for seces- 
sion, will take some overt steps to place some of 
the southern States in a position of antagonism to 
the federal authorities, and thus commence a con- 
flict. Such a state of affairs at the south would of 
course cause somewhat of a money panic at the 
east, and would materially affect stocks of all kinds, 
Such a financial crisis it is expected would act 
severely on the west, and we have heard men say 
that they expected a money crisis that would be 
very severe from this cause. Should such astate 
of affairs arise as is indicated, it would undoubt- 
edly interfere with business somewhat, but not to 
the extent supposed, and we doubt whether it 
would be much felt at the west except for a short 
time. The southern States cannot afford to sus- 
tain sach a movement; their crops are short, they 
find it difficult now to pay what they owe, and 
men cannot leave their business for the purpose 
of a sustained insurrection, without means are 
provided for food and wages. Again the westand 
north west have not been so well off for some 
years as they are now, not only is there a large 
amount of money in the hands of the people, but 
they have a large amount of crops on hand that 
is yet to be sold, and which would be stock on 
hand. In this State we are peculiarly well off, and 
in other western States they are equally as well off, 
so that any panic which may effect eastern mer- 
chants from the interruption of their southern re- 
latives, would barely be felt at this end of Lake 
Erie. We do not fear that any set of men will be 
found so bereft of reason as to attempt any enter 
prise that would bring them within the limits of 
the “second section” of Jackson notoriety, but 
we mention the subject as one canvassed in politi- 
cal circles. 

The actual result in many of the States has not 
yet been summed up, and the returns are only par- 
tial, from these however we make out the follow- 
ing: 


Maj ority. Electoral 
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the outside, the Southern States, including | Maryland 2222222722277 2000 Bol eeo7 8 
Keotucky, have not this year more than half) Xofty Garolina.----.-22..-_ 8000 Breckinrlage...10 
an average erop of corn, although the yield Pm a ereceee gaa: ~ ois § 
has proved better than was expected at the | Florida-... 0000 do 2... 8 
close of the harvest ; but it is to be remem- Oa ll ach ram 0,000 4 sor 9 
bered that the Southern States, with the ex- | HQulsana-w-- =------------ WOM) Go see 
ori Si eesaees Abrnelliveenenesdinged «<< hemamunastenaent 5" matin 
never packed hogs to any extent, at least not | Kentcky.--.-.............. 0,000 Bell.... 2... 2... 
recently, though they have furnished a con- . cep apumbimmaamaamataad Tits ao = 


The States not heard from are California, four 
votes, and Oregon, three votes, making altogether 
a total of 303 votes. From these latter States we 
well not get any intelligence for at least twelve 
days. The returns may not be perfected from some 
of these States for two or three weeks, so that it 
will be positively known what was the proportion 
of votes received by the several candidates. The 
only State which sustained a mixed ticket is New 
Jersey, and the electors there were composed of 
citizeus who represent Bell, Breckinridge and 
Douglas, but who were expected to vote collective- 
ly for either candidate or in part for each of them. 

In Delaware 4 people’s candidate tor Congress 
is chosen in opposition to the Democratic candi- 





and hills up in the very best manner, or it|and Tennessee. In the other States the crop | date. 


The sixth of November has passed, and the great | BY. 


that we are not to have the struggle continued |] 


March. Every good and patriotic citizen should | 1 


In Maryland it is supposed that the State has 
chosen electors for Bell by a small majority, 
though it is not certain. The Douglas vote in this 
State issmailer than was expected. In Baltimore 
city the republicans polled over 1,000 votes. 

In Virginia there has been polled a considerable 
republican vote in some districts. Douglas and 
Breckinridge had each a large support in this 
State, and of course divided the strength of the 
democratic party; hence at the present moment 
the State is claimed for Bell, though not certain, 
From other States only very partial returns have 
been obtained. It is, therefore, as-yet impossible 
to give any idea of the strength of Mr. Douglasin 
the southern States, 

In the northern States where there was no fu- 
sion of all the elements of ‘opposition the Breck- 
inridge vote has proved stronger than many’ an- 
ticipated. 

THE RESULT IN MICHIGAN, 

The majority in Michigan claimed by the repub- 
lieans is said to be 25,400, and some parties place 
it much higher, The whole vote is estimated at 
150,000, and the vote of the republicans at this 
rate would nearly be equal to seven to five; the 
democratic vote being about 63,000, and the repub- 
lican 87,000. For the first time in many years the 
democrats have lost the city of Detroit and all the 
county officers in Wayne county. On congress 
the majority in this county is about 800 for Mr. 
Granger, and for Lincoin it will reach nearly 600. 
The whole vote of the State is thus summed up as 
far as heard from by majorities on the electorial 
ticket only, giving the majorities in cach county 
in 1856: 


Rep. maj. 1856. 1860. Rep. maj. 1856. 
Allegan........ 499 Livingston..... ot 
Alpena -.-..--.- --- Mackinac -.-... ..- 
Barry. ----.c<0« 





Emmet.... .... ..- 
Genesee .-.--.-1 

G. Traverse 86 ... 
Gratiot.... .... 252 


Oceana.... ..-- 91 
Ontanogon 
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Hillsdale --.-..-- 2088 Saginaw 220.... .. 
Houghton 197 -..- Sanilac .... .... 682 
ngham ....---- 815 Schoolcraft ..... ee 
Tonia.... ...... Shiawassee. .._. 199 
OP EEE St. Clair........ 286 
Jackson.-..--.. 878 St. Joseph...... 849 
Kalamazoo ..-- 1183 Tuscola........ 2 
Kent aie Van Buren..._. 674 
Lapeer .... ..-- 584 Washtenaw.... 787 
Lenawee .aa----1700 Wayne 527..... si 619 


The above figures are not by any means accur. 
ate, but they are as near the actual results as can 
be known previous to going to press, 


THE SECESSION MOVEMENT, 

The New York Herald is filled with dispatches 
from Sonth Carolina, stating that the secession 
feeling is paramount in that State. Itisthe duty 
of the Legislature in that State to meet and cast 
the vote of the State for electors of president. It 
is supposed that this meeting of the Legislature 
will be used for the purpose of taking preliminary 
measures which will forward the proposition to 
secede from the Union which seems to be the pre 

valent idea with the squad of treasonable politi- 
cians that are in the ascendancy in that State. A 
dispatch from Columbia, where the Legislature 
meets, states that action was only postponed until 
the certainty of Lincoln’s election was ascertain 

ed, Then the suggestion made by the governor 
that provision should be made for arming the 
State was to be acted upon. It seems that Senator 
Chesnut in a speech made to the people at Colum- 
bia, stated that the last hope of Union was gone, 
and resistance unavoidable. Mr. Collector Col- 
cock of Charleston also distinguished himself by 
a disunion address. Senator Hammond is expect- 
ed to follow in the same course, but we really hope 
better things from him. We also believe that the 
Legislature of this turbulent State will look at af- 
fairs more coolly, The people of the United 
States are not likely to permit any part of this 
confederacy to imitate the wretched policy of Mex- 
ico, so that every time an election does not hap- 
pen to accord with the views of a few mischievous 
politicians we are to have a petty civil war, and a 
series of internecine struggles. If the politicians 
of South Carolina are so devoid of all patriotism 
and of all judgement, that they find treason to the 
Union their only refuge, we believe there is patri- 
otism and strength enough in the States south of 
Mason and Dixon line and in the general govern- 
ment at Washington to take care that the rest of 
the Union shall not be annoyed by the mad orgies 
of these reprobates who have no regard for right 
but the gratificatioe of their own selfish and lust 

fal ambition—petty Catalines, with all his evil and 
criminal passions in their breasts, and devoid of 
every element of obedience to public order. They 
may make some agitation, but it will be squelch- 
ed by such a universal cry of indignation that it 
can do but little harm. 





General News, 


—Yucatan is the theatre of another civil war. 
—A fire at Columbus, Ohio, destroyed the Neil House 
and the Odeon building. 


—The poney express for California despatched an ex- 
tra with the election news. The horse and rider were 
decorated with ribbons. 


—Gen. Harney has left Washington to take command 
af the western Department. His headquarters will be 
St. Louis. 

— The steamer H. R. W. Hill exploded on the Missis- 
sippi River below Baton Rouge, and killed thirty per- 
sons, and scalded some forty or fifty more. 

—The citizens of Chicago are beginning again to talk 
about a ship canal between their harbor and the Missis- 
sippi River. 

—A correspondent writing to the Summerville Demo- 
crat, from Texas, states that the late abolitionist con- 
spiracies which have filled the papers, as prevailing in 
Texas, are all humbug, no such excitement prevailing 
there as reported. The writer who resides in Lamar 
county says: “It is true that, during the exceedingly 
hot and dry weather of the past summer, there were 
many destructive fires in the State of Texas. The town 
of Henderson was nearly destroyed, that of Dallas great- 
ly damaged, and some houses burnt in other towns in 
different. parts of the State. But the origin of these 
fires, as far as yet ascertained, was either from the igni- 
tion of matches or some other accidental cause. I have 
not been able to learn of a single instance in which there 
was the slightest evidence that it was the work of an 
abolition emissary ; in fact, I do not believe.there is one 
in the State, though there are some characters nearly as 
bad.” 





Literary and Scientific. 





Ja The editor of the Oho Cultivator is about 
to commence the publication of a weekly journal 
to be entitled “Field Notes,” and instead of pub- 
lishing the Cultivator as a semi-monthly, it will 
be doubled in size and published asa monthly. 

J The grave of the Marquis of Worcester 
who first invented a model of the steam engine, 
is to be opened, with the design of finding the 
model, which he desired might be deposited in 
the tomb with him, 

s-Charles V. Mapes fhas published quite a 
voluminous catalogue of the agricultural imple. 
ments and machines which he has for sale at his 
warehouse on Nassau street, New York city. It 
is well illustrated with engravings of very many 
of the best machines, most lately introduced, 

F#-The great scientific wonder of the time is 
Professor Way’s electric light. This light, which 
is very brilliant and excells any known in that re 
spect, as wellas ease of application, is caused by 
passing a current of electricity through a very 
pure continuous stream of mercury. It is propos. 
ed that this light should be tried on railroads, 

JM. Labiche, a practical chemist at Louviers, 
has communicated to the world an easy method of 
ascertaining whether eggs are sound or not. He 
makes a solution of chloride of sodium (common 
salt) of a specific gravity represented by 1040 
(water being 1000). If an egg thrown into this 
solution, sinks to the bottom it is fresh enough to 
be boiled in the shell; if it does not sink quite to 
the bottom it is still fresh enough to be eaten, but 
not under that form; and if it swims on the sur- 
face it is totally spoiled. 

fa Murray, of London, advertises, as now in 
press, a new work by Mottley, the American his- 
torian of the Dutch Republic. The Critic says 
it is the most important historical contribution to 
literature promised during the season. It will 
doubtless have greater popularity than any his- 
torical work since Macaulay’s last volume, It is 
entitled “ History of the United Netherlands, from 
the death of William the Silent to the death of 
Olden Barneveld; embraciug the English-Dutch 
struggle against Spain, and a detailed account of 
the Spanish Armada.” 

Ja The Westminster Review for October has 
been issued by Leonard Scott & Co.,of New York. 
The contents are varied and of a high interest.— 
The first article is entitled ‘‘ New Christianity,” 
and in it the reviewer takes occasion to read some 
of the learned teachers of youth a lessson of no 
mean importance. The North American Indians 
isthe subject of any essay well worth reading.— 
Robert Owen, The Antiquity of the Human Race, 
The organization of Italy, Russia present and fu- 
ture, The National Defences of Great Britain, and 
a critical review of Thackeray, are each on sub- 
jects that promise an interest for the scholar and 
the general reader. 

fez The Messrs. Tucker have issued the seventh 
number of their illustrated Almanac or Register 
of Rural Affairs for 1861, edited and prepared by 
J.J. Thomas. It is proper to ask especial atten- 
tion—among other points of interest—to the pithy 
and appropriate Hints for the Month which appear 
upon the Calendar pages, as embracing in the 
most concise form many valuable suggestions—to 
the article on Working Men’s Cottages, for the 
neat and useful Designs it contains—to those upon 
Roses and Greerhouse Structures for their beauti- 
ful illustrations—to that upon Poultry as the most 
complete chapter upon the subject yet presented 
in equal space, accompanied asit is by so many 
Engravings—and to that upon Weeds and their 
Destruction, as presenting just the information 
which every farmer requires, with cuts by which 
he can compare the most common and troubles 
some of these intruders, and appropriate practical 
hints how to get rid of them. 


—— 


VARIETIES. 








—Among the advertisements of a late London 
paper, we read that “ Two sisters want washing.” 

— Pray, madam, why did you name your old 
hen Macduff?” “ Because, sir, | want her to ‘lay 
on.’ ” 

—Kansas has a hard time—but a short time 
since she was bleeding at every pore, and now she 
is starving at every mouth. 

—In Connecticut a firm is now manufacturing 
wooden slates, for schools, which are much supe. 
rior to the stone slates now in general use. 

—‘ Do you pretend to intimate, sir, that my but- 
ter is old?” “Not old enough to have lost its 
hair, dear madam.” 

—A teacher of vocal music asked an old lady 
if her grandson had any ear for music. “ Wa’al,” 
said the old woman, “I really don’t know. Won't 
you take the candle and see?” 

—A man died of apoplexy the other day. The 
next day the coroner held an inquest, when the 
followirg verdict was returned: “ Died from a vis- 
itation of one beefsteak, eight cold potatoes, and 
fried sausages.” 

—An old cynic, at a concert one night, read in 
the programme the title of a song, “Ob, Give me 
a Cot in the Valley I Love!” Reading it over at- 
tentively, the old fellow finally growled: ‘‘ Well, 
if I had my choice, I should ask for a bedstead.” 

—The report that Edward Everett is to be mar- 
ried to a Southern lady is credited by the N. Y. 
Sunday Times because he is known to have follow- 
ed a well known Southern Bell several months for 
the sake of the Union, 

—An inventor has lately patented an improves 
ment on the over-shoe, which consists in a little 
hood that is attached to the heel, and prevents the 
wet and mud that is generally spattered on the 
clothes from being thus a great annoyance to pe- 
destrians, 


—‘ What is a snob?” ‘A snob,’ madam, says 
Squilp, ‘‘is usually a person of the feminine gen- 
der, and may be kaown by several characteristics. 
She is polite to her superiors; arrogant with those 
of lower station; fawns on the rich, snubs the 
poor, and pretends not to know her own mother 
when she chances to meet the old lady in unfash- 
ionable clothes. She has plenty of brass and few 
brains; and is always uneasy from a suspicion 
that her intrinsic vulgarity may fail to be hidden 





by her outward gentility.” 
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Foreign Events. 


za Panama seems to be in a troubled 
state, owing tothe presence of large bodies of 
lurklng men in the woods around the city, 
who are driven to them by the attempts of 
the New Granadian authorities to make them 
serve inthe army. ‘The officers and men be- 
longing to the United States ship St. Mary’s 
and the British man-of-war Clio, were landed 
for the. protection of the inhabitants, who 
thanked them most emphatically. 

ga The Government of Peru refuses to 
settle some disputed claims with the United 

tates, and it is thought this will lead to the 
suspension of relations between the two 
governmen ts. , 

ge Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse Umpire won 
a match for @5,000 with Lord Glasgow's 
horse Tom Bowline. 

gar ‘The population of Russia is stated to 
be seventy-nine millions, of which the trad- 
ers, working classes and serfs form 534 mil- 
lions, the nobles and high-guild merchants 
one million, serfs of the nobles 21 millious,— 
The population of Siberia is about four mil- 
ie The Mincio at Madrid is reported to 
have remitted as material aid to the Pope 
seventy millions of reals, or a little over one 
million of dollars. This money is reported to 
have been raised by the Bishops. 

ga The great European event has been 
the meeting of the three great potentates, the 
Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria 
and the Prince Regent of Prussia at Warsaw. 
This conference, which many looked on as a 
renewal of the Holy Alliance, has been re- 
garded with considerable curiosity. Its pro- 
ceedings have been kept a profound secret. 
Some have thought it portended armed inter- 
veation in Italy; others that it was for the 
purpose of bringing an alliance offensive and 
defensive against France. Others, again, that 
it was got up to secure Prussia against any 
attack on her Rhine Provinces, and Austria 
in the undisturbed possession of what she has 
now in Italy and Hungary, while Russia was 
to have as her equivalent full assistance in 
her designs upon the possessions of her old 
enemy the Turk. The breaking up of the 
conference, however, and the immediate pro- 
clamation by Austria, of the adoption of a 
liberal policy, and the grant of a charter se- 
curing great legislative reforms in Hungary 
and Transylvania, has given rise to the opin- 
ion that the Ozar of all the Russias did not 
agree to the proposals. As he is known to 
be of a mild disposition, and anxious to es- 
tablish reforms in his own Empire, it is not 
likely that he would be willling to sanction 
the despotic designs of his brother of Aus- 
tria, so the latter had to give way. The an- 
nounced reforms give to the Hungarian peo- 
ple the constitutional rights of which they 
have been so long deprived. The university 
isto be opeued. The Hungarian is to be 
the official language in administrative, judicial 
and legislative proceedings. All the other 
provinces of the Austrian Empire are to par- 
ticipate in the reforms. Provincial diets or 
legislatures are to be chosen in each of the 
great provinces, and these bodies and provin- 
ces are to be represented in the great coun- 
cils of the Empire or Reichrath. We cannot 
specify all the reforms, but if carried out, 
this great charter will be as much of a politi- 
cal revolution as was that of 1666 in England 
when James the II. was obliged to give way 
to William the Third and the reforms intro» 
duced by him, with the exception that these 
changes from despotism to constitutional gov- 
ernment have been made with the sovereign 
remaining on his throne. In this case we 
have no doubt but that the example of the 
King of Naples has had its effect, whilst the 

dvice of the more liberal minded Czar has 
given the Austrian some hints which he has 
found it prudent to adopt. 

From his character as heretofore made 
known and from that of his family, we may 
be sure that these conciliatory measures were 
not promulgated until it was found that there 
was no other resource. It must be recollected 
that the debt of Austria is enormous, and that 
her means and her credit were both exhausted. 
Whether these reforms will recuperate them 
remains to be seen. 

The new charter thus granted by the Em- 
peror has been favorably received. The Hun- 
garians have met it with a warm reception. 

From Italy it is announced that Garibaldi 
will resign the Dictatorship as soon as the 
bew government is inaugurated under Victor 
Emmanuel, who was expected to arrive at Na- 
ples by the 1st of November. 

The voting on the question of annexation 
commenced in Naples on the 21st of October, 
and continued amid much enthusiasm. The 
Vote so far as reported was unanimous. The 
Sardinian troops under Cialdini had met a 
portion of the army of the King of Naples, 
and beating them taking 800 prisoners. 


Garibaldi’s forces had forced the Neapoli- 
tan royalists back from the line of the Vol- 
turno, and they have taken up a new position. 
Provisions were said to be getting short at 
Gaeta, and it was supposed that the King of 
Naples would embark very soon. 

The movements of the Pope seem to excite 
much interest. In France the clergy and the 
press that represented their interests have 
been very sevefe on Napoleon and his govern- 
ment because he has permitted the people of 
the Papal States to assert their rights. In 
these territories the people are to vote on the 
annexation question on the 4th and 5th of 
November. 

Gen. Lamoriciere had returned to Rome 
to make his report, but of course is no longer 
at the head of the Pope’sarmy. 

Austria seems to.be getting ready to make 
war in Italy. A correspondent of the London 
Times states: “ Verona alone contains within 
the citadel, and the entrenched camp which 
protects it, 100,000 men. He adds that it 
would be difficult to form an idea of the im- 
mense works which have been raised for its 
defence. The citidal can always be supplied 
with provisions from the mountains. Mantua 
and Pescheira are likewise strongly garrison- 
ed. The Austrian forces in Italy are estima- 
ted 150,000 men. The plain of Mantua is 
studded with fortifications, and Pescheira is a 
little Veroua.” 

The Russian representative has been with- 
drawn from the Court of Sardinia. 

Turkey does not appear to be in a good 
condition. The Grand Vizier has been ad- 
vising a forced loan. This is the last resort 
of a fallen power. 

We have no intelligence of the war in 
China. 





Diptheria—its Treatment. 


Diptheria, or putrid sore throat has been 
prevailing to considerable extent in different 
States, and with great fatality in many sec- 
tions. An exchange gives the following as 
the treatment advised by an eminent physi- 
cian: 


“He says the very first stage of the dis-| ; 


ease is most always attended with languor or 
drowsiness, and if quinine is administered 
promptly and in full doses it will relieve near- 
ly every case without any other treatment. 
His treatment is quinine in from two to ten 
grain doses, according to the age of the 
patient, whenever it is possible to use it, with 
a wash of the chloride of potash for the throat 
and cauterization when there is much ulcera- 
tion. But he says in most cases he has seen, 
it was not possible to use quinine, for the rea- 
son that there was too much fever, or too 
great tenderness of the stomach—in either of 
which class of cases quinine must not be 
used. 

“ He says also emetics and powerful purga- 
tive medicines, suck as mercurials, for exam- 
ple, must absolutely be avoided. Such treat- 
as this he regards as fatal as the disease in 
most instances. His opinion is that the same 


or similar causes produce diptheria that pro- 
duce fever.” 





—De Land & Co.’s Saleratus is still an interesting sub- 
ject for the housekeepers’ attention. It is just what 
they have long desired, and which, now that it is in 
their possession, they are not inclined to part with. It 
continues to give the most complete satisfaction in the 
kitchen and in the dining-room. Manufactured and for 
sale at wholesale by D. B. De Land & Co., Fairport, 
Monroe Co., N. Y. Sold by all good grocers everywhere. 

See advertisement of Prof. L. Miller's Hair Ine 
vigorator in another column. 











Now Krapy—Single Copies sent by mail, postpaid for 
Twenty-Five Cents—One dozen copies, postpaid, for 
Two dollars. Agents wanted: 
THE ILLUSTRATED 
1861. ANNUAL 1861. 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 
NUMBER SEVEN 

Ot this valuable and instructive work, for 1861, is now 
ready. Illustrated as usual with about Onz Hunprep 
AND Firry EnGRAvinGs its contents are rendered as at- 
tractive in appearance as they are useful in the kind and 
amount of the information they impart. The following 
are the subjects of some of the principal chapters; 

J. WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES—Seventeen En- 

avings and Six DxsiGns. 
II. LAYING OUT GROUNDS—Five En, avings. 
IIL PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSES— Eleven 
Engravings. 
IV. NE FRUITS anv POMOLOGICAL NOTICES-- 
Twenty-one Engravings. 
Vv. STRUCTURES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS=— 
Ten Engravings. ) 
VI. DOMESTIC SOULEBY Thirty-three Engravings 
including Five Desens for Poultry Houses. 
VII, WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION—Twen- 
ty-one Engravings, with General Rules for their 
revention and stirpation 
VIII. FILTERS AND LTERING CISTERNS— 
Four Engravings. 
IX. AGRICULTURAL NOTES—Fourteen Engrav- 
in 
xX. HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
XI. RURAL MISCELLANY. 
XI. DOMESTIC ECONOMY, &o,, &o. 
XIII. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The Six Previous Numbers of the ANNUAL ReGister 
may also be had in paper covers as originally issued at 
Twenty-five cents each, or $1.50 for the whole set of 
Seven, including 1861. They are also for sale in Two 
Vo.ivmes, bound, printed on larger and finer paper, and 
illustrated with about NINE HUNDRED ENGRAYV- 
INGS, sent by mail, postpaid, tor $1 each. Address all 
orders or inquiries to 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON., 
Albany, N. Y. 
WHO ALSO PUBLISH 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—A Seenig cosrass 
for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside—Two Dol- 

lars a year; and i 

THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly—Fifty Cents a year. 


Ge" Sample copies of these Journals sent free to all 
applicants, 45-2teow 





TO CONSUMPTIVWES. 
| ye Advertiser, having been restored to health ina 
few weeks bya very simple remedy, after having 
suffered several years with a severe lung affection, and 
that dread disease, Consuimption—is anxious to make 
known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and using the same, which they will finda 
sure Cure for Consumption, Astuma, Broncuitis, &¢, 
The only ubject of the advertiser in sending the Pre- 
scription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread informa- 
tion which he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes 
every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will cost them 
nothing, and may prove a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription will please address 
Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON; 
Williamsburgh, 
Kings county, New York. 


PROF. L. MILLER’S 
HAIR INVIGORATOR, 


An Effective, Safe and Economical 
Compound, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


To its original color without dyeing, and preventing the 
Hair from turning gray, 


FOR PREVENTING BALDNESS, 

And curing it, when there is the least particle of vitality 
or recuperative energy remaining. 

FOR REMOVING SCURF AND DANDRUFF, 

And all cutaneous affections of the Scalp. 

FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR, 
Imparting to it an unequaled gloss and brilliancy, mak- 
a 3! soft and silky in its texture, and causing it to curl 
readily. 

The great celebrity and increasin 
unequalled preparation, convinces the proprietor that 
one trial only is necessary to satisfy a discerning public 
of its superior qualities over any other preparation in 
use. In cleanses the head and scalp from dandruff and 
other cutaneous diseases, causing the hair to grow lux: 
uriantly, giving it a rich soft, glossy and flexible appear- 
ance, and also where the hair is loosening and thinning, 
it will give strength and vigor to the roots and restore 
the = to those parts which have become bald, 
causing it to 7 a fresh covering of hair. 

There are hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in New 
York who have had their hair restored by the use of this 
Invigorator, when all other preparations had failed. L. 
M. has in his possession letters innumerable testifying 
to the above facts, from persons of the highest respect- 
ability. It will effectually prevent the hair from turn- 
ing until the latest period of life; and in cases where the 
hair has alread changed its color, the use of the Invig- 
orator will with certainty restore it to its original hue, 
giving it a dark glossy appearance. As a perfume for 
the toilet and a Hair Restorative it 1s particu arly recom- 
mended, having an agreeable f, ‘ance; and the great 
facilities it affords in dressing the hair, which when 
moist with the Invigorator, can be dressed in any re- 
quired form so as to preserve its Peet, whether plain or 
in curls; hence the great demand for it by the ladies as 
a standard toilet article which none ought to be without, 
as the price places it within the reach of all, being 

Only Twenty-Five Cents 
per bottle, to be had of all respectable Druggists and 
Perfumers, 

L. MILLER would call the attention of Parents and 
Guardians to the use of his Invigorator, in cases where 
the childrens’ hair inclines to be weak. The use of it 
lays the foundation of a good head of hair, as it ree 
moves any impurities that may have become connected 
with the scalp, the removal of which is necessary both 
po a health of the child, and the future appearance of 

air. 

Caution. — None genuine without the fac-simile 
LOUIS MILLER being on the outer wrapper; also L. 
MILLER’S HAIR INVIGORATOR, N. Y., blown in 
the glass. 

Wholesale Depot, 56 Dey street, and sold by all the 
a Merchants and Druggists throughout the 
world. 

Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity, 


I also desire to present to the American Public my 


New and Improved Instantaneous 
LIQUID HAIR DYE 


which after years of scientific experimenting I have 
brought to perfection. It dyes Black or Browa instant- 
ly without injury to the hair or skin, warranted the best 
article of the kind in existence. 


PRICE, ONLY 50 CENTS. 
ene 56 Dey Street, Ne= York. 
y 


A NOVELTY IN THE ART WORLD! 
PHOTOGRAPHY UPON PORCELAIN, 


Secured by Letters Patent in the United States, 
ngland, France and Belgium. 


44-ly 





demand for this 








The American Photographie Porcelain Comp'y 
No. 781 Broadway, New York, 
having secured their novel and ingenious invention by 
American and European patents, are fully prepared to 

execute all orders for 

Miniature Likenesses of Persons on China, 
presenting all the attractive and advantageous features of 
ordinary photographs, the brilliancy and finish of a 
water-color drawing, and a hitherto unattained quality 
of durability, by being rendered as imperishable as the 
natural properties of the articles upon which they are 
transferred. 

As the patented process of the Cumpany enables the 
reproductien of Photographs, not only on plain surfaces, 
but upon such as are round or of any degree of irregu- 
larity—portraits can be reproduced with faultless accu- 
racy, and delicacy of delineation, upon Porcelain wares 
of any description and dimension used as articles of lux 
ury or of household utility, such as 
Urns, Vases, Breakfast Cups, Toilet Articles, 
&c.; thereby securing faithful portraits and furnishing 
a unique and exquisite style of ornamentation of arti- 
cles in domestic use, 

In order to furnish facilities for the gratification of the 
popular taste, and to meet the wants of those patrons of 
the Fine Arts desirous of having portraits on Porcelain, 
the Company have imported trom Europe a collection 
of superior paetae, goods, manufactured to their own 
order, which they sell at cost prices. 

As the American Company are owners of the patent 
right, and consequently the only persons authorized to 
use the process, they have determined, in order 
To afford People in every section of the 

Union 
an opportunity to possess 
Portraits on China, 
to make the following propositions to 
Residents in the Country, who are unable 
to visit personally the Atelier and 
Galleries in New York. 

Persons sending a photograph, ambrot 

reotype to the office of the Company in 


companied by 
Five Dollars, 
will receive in return by express, free of other charge, 
A richly ornamented Breakfast Cup and 
Saucer, with the portrait 
transferred thereon, 
By transmitting a daguerreotype and 
Ten Dollars, 
they will secure in like manner, 
A Handsome French Vase 
or TOILET ARTICLE, with the portrait reproduced 
by the patented process. By sending a pair of daguer- 


reotypes and 
Fifteen Dollars, 
they will receive in return 
A pair of rich Sevres Vases, 
with the portraits executed equal to miniature paintings; 
and in like manner, portraits can be reproduced on por- 
celain wares or 
Vases of every quality of finish, 
ranging in price from 
$20 to $100 the pair, 

N. B—Be particular in writing the address, town, 
county and State distinctly. 

All letters to be addressed to 
‘MANAGER, AMERICAN PHoTOGRAPHIC Porogiarn Co.,’ 


781 Broadwa. 
44-3m a. York. 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 


e, or daguer- 
ew York, ac- 








= SALE at 
14 PENFIELD'S, 103 Woodward avenue, 


W. E. BRAMAN & COS 


FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 





PRICE, $40. 
The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 
SEWING MACHINE, 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 
confidently assert that never before the introduction of 
this machine has the want been fully supplied. True, 
there have been great numbers of cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were of 
no practical use to any one save the “agents” who have 


robbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many } 


a hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with evety wna the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines, Yet they. know there are really good 
and useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments reanite more time to master and keep 
in order than can be spared from other duties. e 
have submitted this machine to the critical jrfgment 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently pos it before you on its. own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ex- 
p nsive machines in all respects, and in the following 
particulars superior: 

1. In its simplicity of construction and ‘action, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth. 

8, In the ease with which one may learn to use it, 
from its working equally well whichever way the wheel 
is turned, 

It makes the celebrated Hiastic Double Lock Stitch, 
without the objectionable “ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and linen are used directly from the origi 
nal spools,both for the upper and under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” asin 
most other machines. 

Persons visiting the city are —— invited to 
call at our Salesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send fora circular containing full des- 
cription of it. 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 


GS" Local and Traveling Agents wanted. 
Men with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 


WM. D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Mrreity Bock, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave's, 
P. O. Drawer 381. 28-ly Detroit, Mich. 


PRINCE & CO’S 








IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The oldest Establishment in the United States, 
employing Two Hundred men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 


Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi- 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &. The Divided Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture. 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 
Exhibited. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRINCE &§ CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WIHLOLESALE DEPOTS :—87 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo. Ph. P. Werlein, New Orleans; 
A. & 8. Nordheimer, Toronto, C, W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 


Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 


we feel confident of giving satisfaction. 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in any part of the United States or Canadas, 
are warranted tn every peepee’, and should any repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of alo, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same ine of ohan e, provided the: injury is 

aused by accident or design. 
saxtr ’ GEO. A. PRINCE & 00., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 
qe Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canadas, 21-6m 


FARM FOR SALE. 
OFFER FOR SALE a farm consisting of 


Four Hundred and Seventy Acres, 


In the town of Cannon, Kent County, Michigan. Two 
hundred and fifty acres of this Farm are improved, and 
ail under good fence. There are two good barns, a 
od frame dwelling house, and a good orchard. The 
| aod is well watered by spring brooks; soil oak open- 
ing of the best quality, and lies within a mile of Lap- 
hamville, a depot station on the line of the Railroad 
from Grand Rapids to Kalamazoo, aes lew oe terms 
reasonable. Apply to . FORCE, 
89-3m* ial Cannon, Kent Co., Mich. 








ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 
At ANGERS, France. 
HE PROPRIETOR OF THESE NURSERIES, the 
most extensive in the world, has the honor to inform 
his numerous friends and the public that his Catalogue 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Seed- 
ling Fruit Stocks, &c., for the present season, is now 
ready and at their disposal. Apply to 
BRUGUIERE & THEBATD, 





408toam 51 Ceder Street, New York, 





RAWLINSON'S HERODOTUS NOW COMPLETE. 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 & 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

Volume 4, and Last, of 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION 

Edited with copious Notes and 5 mit as iHustratiag 
the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most Ancient Sources of information; and embody- 
ing the Chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical 
which have been obtained in the progress of Cunei 
form and Hieroglyphical Discovery. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, MI. As, 


Assisted by Col. Sir Henry Raw .inson and Sir J. Wine 
KINSON, 
WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 
8vo. - © © ‘e «+ Price $250 each, 
From the Boston Recorder, 

“Every scholar knows the value of Herodotus, the 
‘Father of History,’ and that his writings afford an ad- 
mirable text for commentary upon the remotest histori- 
cal antiquity. The version by Rawlinson is excellent, 
and the illustrated matter rare and rich, beyond prece- 
dent in the editions of Herodotus.” 

From the Century. 

“The work will doubtless long hold the place of the 
Standard Translation of the first of Greek historians,” ., 
From the Detroit Advertiser. 

“Next to the Iliad and the, Odyssey, Herodotus has 
been pronounced the greatest effort of Greek li 
genius—the one the perfection of epic poetry, the other 
the perfection of epic prose. Ihe notes throw much 
light upon the text, anu make what might otherwise 
seem obscure to the modern reader clear and intelligible.” 

From the Rochester Democrat, 

“Tt is now universally admitted that there is no more 
reliable authority in all matters where the truth was at- 
attainable to a sincere lover of ange, and to the 
most patient and laborious research, ence it has 
never been possible for his writings to grow old. Though 
published nearly twenty-three centuries ago, they are 
as fascinating to the reader now as they were when the 
elegant Greek mind bestowed upon the nine books, of 
which they are composed, the names of the nine muses.” 

From the Cincinnati Press. 

“The labors of Professor Rawlinson—clearing up, 
explaining, correcting, marking distinctly the line be- 
tween the reliable and the dou tful, and over all pour- 
ing a flood of interesting and valuable learning—make 
up a compound, which, to the scholar or the general 
reader, will want none of the elements of interest or 
instruction. : 

From the Universalist Quarterly, 

“Modern scholarship has produced few works of a 
More inviting nature than this. Especially welcome 
will it prove to those who would lay a broad and secure 


4 Vols. 


* foundation for historical learning.” 


From the Charleston Christian Advocate. 

“We read the book with wonder. It is like a fable to 
see so closely connected and probable s_ history disen= 
tombed after a burial of ages, as that is, by which Her- 
odotus is here illustrated or explained, corrected or cor- 
roborated. What is especially fee ng in this new 
connection between sacred and profane history, is to 
find that the Hebrew record sare perfectly reliable when 
narrating facts where the history of that people touched 
shat of other nations.” 





D. A. & C. have Just Published, 


REMINISCENCES OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF 
ZOUAVES. By Gen Cler. Translated from the 
French. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

THE EBONY IDOL. By a Lady of New England, 1 

Illustrated. Price, $1. 

WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brin- 
ley. 1vol.,12mo. Price, $1. 

ARUN THROUGH EUROPE. By Erastus ©. Bene 

dict. 1vol.,12mo. Price $1 25. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A TREE. By 
Harland Coultas. i vol, 8vo. Price $1. 

BERTHA PERCY; or, L’Espzrance. By Margaret 
Field. 1vol.,12mo. Price, $1 25. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE'S NOTES ON NURS- 
ING. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. Price,25 cents; Paper 
covers, 15 cents. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols,,12mo. Price, $2. 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK 
THERE. Price $1. 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Ev- 
erett. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, $1.25, 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR; with ao Journey 
through Siberia, and Incidental Notes of Manchoria, 
Kamschatka, and Fopen, By Perry McDonough Col- 
lin-. 1vol,12mo. Cloth. 38 


THE CHILD'S ILLUSTRATED 


SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOK 


The Most Perfect and Desirable Work 

; of the kind ever issued. 

ONTAINING FORTY-FIVE LESSONS, WITH AN 

OriérnaL AND Newty EnGravep Curt, made ex- 
pressly for, and.adapted to each lesson. This work has 
been prepared by the able author of the Explanatory 
Question Book for Adults and the Youth’s Scripture 
Question Book on the New Testament, and marks an 
era in text books for children in advance of anything of 
the kind hitherto published. The beautiful engraving 
at the head of each chapter—the questions and answers 
carefully written out in parallel columns—and the origi- 
nal hymn with which each subject closes, gives this book 
unquestioned pre-eminence over all others in the mar- 
ket. By all who have seen it, this work is pronounced 
a gem of excellence, and destined to a wide and unusual 
sale. Pastors and parents, superintendents and teachers 
will find in this 


Child’s Illustrated Question Book, 


all that can well be desired as a manual of instruction 
for the sabbath School or the “little ones at home.” 
Price 12 Cents, 


HENRY HOYT, 
42-4¢ 9 Cornhill Boston. 
For sale in Detroit by RAYMOND & LAPHAM. 


HIGBY & STEARNS’ 
NEUTRAL 


SULPHITE OF LIME, 


or arresting FOF it 


CIDER, 


AND PRESERVING IT SWEET. 


Put up in bottles containing sufficient for one Barrel 
of forty gallons, with directions for use. 


Price 50 Cents, 
For sale by all Druggists. Prepared by 


HIGBY & STEARNS, Chemists, 
87-2m Detroit. 


ALL WHO WANT PAYING EMPLOYMENT 


GHOULS engage without bp in canvassing for the 
New Agents Books o the Auburn Pub- 
lishi Co. Ifyou will only send us your address— 
aneasy thing—we will return yon, free, our Confi= 
dential Circular, containing full particulars of the 
business—its profits. and how to conduct it. The infor- 
mation, while it will cost you nothing, will offer to all 
competent applicants, a business worth from $1000 to 
$1500 a year. It is free from risk, and any one 
can follow it in his owm town or county, It is 
now unusually good. Will you try it? If so, address 
42-4 - G. STORKE, Auburn, N,. ¥. 


CALIFORNTA COTTAGE FARM 


NOT SOLD YET. 
OF of the best improved farms in Southern Michigan 
For Sale, with fine buildings, large orchards, and 
the best of impxovemeNnTs in ev hing, \ving one 
half mile from the railroad depot at Jonesville, Hills- 
dale —— For further particulars enquire at the 
A 














MICHIGAN EMER Office, or of the subscriber on the 
premises, A. J. BAKER, 
Jonesiylle, Sept. 25, 1860. 89-tf 





CUMMING’S PATENT 
AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER. 
H the best in use, by hand or horse power, at 
PENFIELD'’S AGR’L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 858, §3-% 
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The Household. 


“She looketh well to the ways.af her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 











EDITED BY MRS, L, B. ADAMS, 





—_—— 


KATIE LEE AND WILLIE GREY. 








BY MARGARET VERNE. 
Two brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shutting over pearls, 
Bare feet white and wet with dew, 
Two eyes black and two eyes blue ; 
Little boy and girl were they— 
Katie Lee and Willie Grey. 


They were standing where s brook, 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 
Flashed its silver, and thick ranks 
Of green willows lined the banks; 
Half in thought and half in play— 
Katie Lee and Willie Grey, 


They had cheeks like cherries red, 
He was taller—most a head ; 

She, with arms like wreaths of snow, 
Swung a basket to and fro, 

As she loitered, half in play— 
Chattering to Willie Grey. 


Pretty Katie, Willie said, 

And there came a dash of red 

Through the brownness of his cheek— 
Boys.are strong and girls are weak, 
And I'll carry, so I will, 

Katie’s basket up the hill. 


Katie answered witha Jaugh— 
You shall carry only half; 

And then, tossing back her curls— 
Boys are weak as well as girls; 

Do you think that Katie guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed? 


Men-are-only boys grown tall, 
Hearts don’t change much, after all, 
And when, long years from that day, 
Katie Lee and. Willie Grey 

Stood again beside the brook— 
Bending like a shepherd’s crook, 


Is it strange ‘hat Willie said— 

‘While again a dash of red 

Crossed the brownness of his cheek— 
I am strong and you are weak ; 

Life is but a slippery steep, 

Hung with shadows cold and deep; 


‘Will you trust me Katie dear? 
‘Walk beside me without fear ? 
May I carry, if I will, 

All your burdens up the hill? 
And she answered with a laugh— 
No, but you may carry half! 


Close beside the little brook, 
Bending like a shepherd's crook, 
Washing, with its silver hands, 
Late and early at the sands, 

Is a cattage, where today, 
Katie lives with Willie Grey. 


In the porch she sits, and lo! 
Swings a basket to and fro, 

Vastly different from the one 

That she swung in years agone ; 
This is long—and deep—and wide— 
And has—ROCKEERS AT THE SIDE. 


EDWARD NORYON’S CHOICE. 


“Girls are altogether too much influenced 
by novel reading in their choice of husbands, 
It shows their weak mindedness and want 
of judgement and common sense more 
than anything else I know of,’ said a gentle- 
man in our hearing the other day. We want- 
ed very much to ask him if young men never 
exposed their “weak mindedness, want of 
judgement and common sense” in choosing 
wives, from a similar cause; but it was not 
convenient then, and the idea was laid aside 
for future reference. Several illustrative, not 
to say illustrious instances of this species of 





folly on the part of the stronger sex occurred — 


tous at the time. Some of them we had 
read of, some we had heard of, and some 
we had been witness to. One of these last 
we will cite for the present purpose, very 
briefly. 

Several years ago, when Michigan was 
young as a State, a wealthy family came from 
the east and settled in one of our western 
counties, They had several children of whom 
the eldest son, Edward, was looked upon as 
the flower and pride, and very justly too.— 
He was a handsome boy, no pains had been 
spared in giving him @ good education, and 
he grew up to be a most noble-looking, well. 
informed young man, fitted, to‘occupy a posi- 
tion of usefulness and influence in society.— 
When he became of age he received from 
his father a deed of a fine farm, with ample 
means to build a good house and carry on 
such improvements as would be desirable.— 
Of course the next thing for Edward to do 
was to look about for a wife. He did not 
hurry, however, for he was yet young, and as 
it was to be a choice for life he meant it should 
be a wise ome. There were girls enough in 
the neighborhood, as well as in the village 
near by, who were abundantly qualified to 
make just such a wife as he wanted, smart, 
attractive, educated and industrious. But 
Edward Norton was determined to be un: 

commonly sharp in making his selection, In 

stead of going into society and getting per- 
sonally acquainted with the young ladies, he 
took it into his head to learn all he could 
about them from books first, and then base 
his choica on the experience thus gained. As 

a matter of course he found out that all smart 

girls were on the lookout for ehgible matches, 


that_proporty was all they cared for, that 
they were setting their caps. and traps and 
snares in the path of every young man who 
had money, and that nowhere conld he ex- 
pect to find’purity of character, honesty and 
disinterested love except among the simple- 
hearted and the lowly. In other words that 
his only security lay in getting an uneduca- 
ted wife. O, if he could only find one of 
those bright, angelic beings of whom he read 
such glowing descriptions! poor, dependent 
upon her “own resources” for a living, or what 
would be still better, “thrown upon the cold 
charities of the world” from which he would 
rescue her, take her to his heart and home, 
lavish his money and his love upon her, and 
enjoy the unspeakable happiness of realizing 
in his own experience all the transports that 
crowned the felicitous heights on which he 
left the magnanimous hero of the last ro 

mance! O, to be loved for himself alone, by 
some gentle, unsophisticated creature who 
should know nothing of the world beside! 
whose highest ambition should be to live, 
love and die-with him! ‘What did ‘he: want 
of education in a wife? Education made wo- 
men artful. They became wise, self-reliant, 
and could evidently make their way in the 
world as well without o husband as with one. 
He had education enough, and if his wife 
should lack in anything what 'a delight it 
would be to teach her! to watch the growth 
and developement of her mind under his lov- 
ing care! J ust such an artless, inexperienced 
fond wife he wanted, dependent and clinging 
|to him as the vine clings to the stern oak of 
the forest... And sucha ohne he would have,, 
or none, 

In these delightfal dreams and anticipations 
four or five years went by, and still young 
Norton was uumarried.. But the improve- 
ment of his farm went on; a fine house was 
built, fields were tilled and pastures stocked 
with the choicest herds of cattle. One of his 
sisters kept house for him, and it was to her 
that he revealed the hopes that he had so 
long cherished. She had been rallying him 
on his bachelor life, and coaxed and teased 
him till at last he made a full confession.— 
Then what a kind sisterly lecture followed. 
How earnestly was he entreated to take a 
more “common sense” view of the matter, 
and to consider seriously, with the eyes of 
his judgement fully opened, before he ven- 
tured too far in a path from which there was 
no turning back. But it was allin vain. He 
had conjured up a beautiful idea in his mind, 
he had fallen in love with it, and he meant 
to marry it. His sister called it a phantom, 
but then she was an educated woman and of 
course all notions of love and guileless inno- 
cence (ignorance, he meant) and ¢linging de- 
pendence were like so much moonshine to 
her. He knew what he wanted, and wonld 
wait patiently for the advent of the gentle 
creature whom he was to raise from want to 
affluence and who was to reward him by the 
loving deyotion with which she would cling 
to him for his love alone. 

“You will get enough of ‘clinging’ before 
you travel very far through life with such a 
companion as you are now looking for,” said 
his sister. 

But Edward thought it would be “so sweet.” 
Others had found it so,and why should not 
he? At any rate he wasn’t going to be caught 
in any of the traps he fancied the girls of the 
neighborhood were setting for him to walk 
into. So he worked on and waited. In the 
meantime he had become a man of consider- 
able importance in the district. He was 
chool-inspector, and justice of the peace, and 
there was considerable talk among his poli- 
tical friends about putting bim up as their 
next candidate for the State Legislature.— 
And doubtless a very able one he would have 
made, for there was not in the township a 
man of better abilities, better education, or 
more respected for honesty and integrity of 
character and principle than Mr. Norton.— 
But before he was called upon to fill that 
station his destiny came to him and the whole 
course and color of his future life was chang- 
ed, It was in this wise, 

A young girl named Emma Baker had 
been for some time “ working out” among 
the people in the village, and as her reputa. 
tion for industry was good,’ one of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s neighbors hired her to come out and 
help with the housework through the summer 
harvesting. Here Mr, Edward accidentally 
saw her and at once made up his mind that 
she was the angel in disguise for whom he 
hac been so long waiting. But he made no 
hasty, foolish moves about it. He meant to 


act with a great deal of caution and wisdom. 
So the summer passed and Emma went back 
to the village little dreaming of the plans for 
her aggrandisement that were at work in Mr. 
Edward Norton’s brain. Emma was a fair 
complexioned, pretty featured girl, trim and 





slender in form, neat in dress, and possessed 
of a soft, pleasant voice. She was of very 
poor parentage, her father being a low, in- 
temperate man, and her mother an ordinary 
sort of woman who had very little concern 
of life beyond getting enough to eat and 
drink and to keep her children along till they 
were old enough to “go out to work.” Then 
they were off her hands. Emma had no ed- 
ucation and, indeed, very little intellect. She 
was pretty looking, could work well, and 
earn enough to clothe herself respectably.— 
Beyond this she had no thought or care.— 
But Mr, Edwad Norton had. He soon as- 
certained where she was at work, and called 
there a few times during the autumn, at first on 
pretence of business, but after a month or so 
openly and plainly to see Miss Baker. Of 
course every body was astonished, perhaps 
no one more so than the poor girl herself.— 
This was just what Mr. Edward delighted 
in. He enjoyed it exceedingly. It was al- 
most equal to anything he had read. And 
then it was all so real, and he himself the 
hero, the noble-hearted man who had the in- 
dependence to scorn the opinions of the world, 
who could, for love, stoop from the high pos- 
ition in which wealth had placed him, and 
take to his arms a lowly born maiden whose 
only dower was her pretty face and her mod- 
est worth! It was very romantic indeed. 


Well, in due time, that is, early in the next 
spring they were married. But how was it 
with Mr, Edward’s high minded, intelligent 
sisters, and his proud but loving parents?— 
Not one of them would go to the wedding. 
They could not endure to see the sacrifice, 
they said. It was what he expected. He 
had read of just such things, but they would 
see how his pretty wild flower would bloom 
in the rich garden of his love andcare! The 
time would come when they would be proud 
to own her. What if she was ignorant and 
unused to the ways of the world? Could he 
not teach her all that it was needful for her 
to know? and it would be so charming to 
have her know only what she learned from 
him! The world would see what it would 
see after they had been married a few years. 
And so it did, 

Mrs, Emma Norton set herself at work as 
well as she knew how in her new position — 
She was not foolish enough to think she was 
above labor because she was rich, nor 
was she wise enough to make use of the 
means in her. power to improve and make her- 
self fit for the station she occupied. Besides, 
even if her mind had been capable of improve- 
ment what need was there for it? what motive 
had she to make any more exertion in that 
direction than she had before marriage? Her 
husband was satisfied with her as she was, 
else he would not have chosen her, and why 
need she care for any one else? She did not, 
simply because she did not think anything 
about it. There was plenty of work to be 
done in her new home and she took hold of 
it in a very housewifely way, getting up good, 
wholesome dinners for Mr. Edward, seeing to 
everything herself, notwithstanding the hired 
girl her husband insisted on having in the 
kitchen, attending to all his wants in the way 
of good bread, clean shirts, and an unfailing 
supply of buttons and strings on his bosoms 
and drawers. It was very pleasant. Noth- 
ing that his mother and sisters had ever done 
so completely suited him as did the work of 
her hands, Gradually, however, very gradu- 
ally, he began to try to draw her attention 
to other things. He did not want her to be 
all the time slaving herself to death in the 
kitchen; she had as good a right to be a lady 
as any woman in the world; he could support 
her like one, he could hire others to work for 
him, her he had married so that he could 
have her all to himself, always near him, his 
wife, his companion. Yes, companionship 
was what he had longed for more than for 
anything else in the world, and if he could 
not have it with her where should he look 
for it? 

It was about time that he should begin to 
ask himself this question. There was very 
little likelihood that he would have any one 
else to go to very long. Many of his friends 
called on the bride when she came into the 
neighborhood, and some of them kept up a 
sort of calling acquaintance, but they were no 
company for her, or she for them. She could 
talk of her work, or of the people she had 
formerly worked for, and that was about all: 
So Mr. Norton began to see that his chances 
for social intelectual enjoyment were very 
much narrowed down. He undertook to 
read to his wife evenings, at which times he 
would take her work from her hands, draw 
her towards him and ask her to listen, She 
would do 80, of course, as a dutiful wife 
should, but neither knowing nor caring what 
he read about, she would soon grow weary of 





idle listening and quite likely put her arms 


around his neck and go to sleep on his shoul- 
der. This was the beginning of that belpless- 
ness and clinging tenderness that he had so 
coveted in his bachelor days. Very soon he 
had plenty of this sort of companionship, for 
Mrs. Emma seemed by degrees to discover 
that there was no need of her working so 
much, and that her husband was a great deal 
better pleased when she devoted more care to 
herself than to her kitchen. Also she began 
to have a higher opinion of her own personal 
charms, and a better appreciation of the ad- 
vantages she possessed in the way of dress. — 
She had very little taste, however, in the use 
of her means, and consequently depended on 
her husband’s better judgment. He, poor 
fellow, knew very well how he liked to see 
women dressed, but to select the materials, 
arrange the fit and fashion, and actually 
help to dress One, was quite another thing.— 
This was another step in the “clinging de- 
pendence ” line which seemed not quite so ro- 
mantic in reality as it had done in anticipation. 
But thus things went on, and in the course of 
two years Mr. Norton had the satisfaction of 
being the possessor of one of the prettiest, 
most artlessly innocent, dependent, clinging, 
helplessly devoted wives he had ever dreamed 
of in his most romantic moods. But was the 
manly, educated mind within him satisfied? 
If so, he should have grown a nobler man, a 
better citizen. As it was, he gradually sunk 
away into domestic insignificance, and was 
simply known as Ed Norton, more often just 
Ed, than anything else. 

This, as we said, was several years ago.— 
About a twelvemonth since, we happened into 
the neighborhood of the Nortons for the first 
time in some years. Business called us to 
that gentleman’s house—a subscription ac- 
count of a few years’ standing was to be set- 
tled, for Mr. Norton took the Famver and 
had requested through the postmaster that it 
should be continued regularly, and he would 
pay “at any time.” Bills had been sent 
more than once, but no notice was taken of 
them, so we favored him with a personal call. 
And where does the reader think we found 
him? “In the bosom of his family” enjoying 
the delights of domestic felicity in mixing a 
pan of batter for pancakes; aot in the kitch- 
en proper, but in the dining room with all his 
“dear ones” around him! The kitchen had 
been abandoned, the cook stove was brought 
into the dining room, to have it more handy, 
and the cradle was there too, and the wife’s 
work table and basket, and the clothes horse, 
and other promiscuous articles of household 
convenience that need not be named. This 
was made the fami!y room, and all the family 
were in it. There were four children count- 
ing upwards from the baby in the cradle to 
the oldest boy, his father’s namesake, who was 
cantering about the room on the back of a 
chair which his imagination had converted 
into a horse for the occasion, The mother, 
Mrs. Emma, as pretty as ever, just in her face, 
sat on a calico covered lounge, with some sort 
of patch work in her lap, and her fingers and 
scissors cutting out paper cats and fishes for 
the two dirty faced, tangle-haired little girls 
hanging upon her. The teakettle was on the 
stove for dinner, and Mr. Edward was beating 
up the pancake batter. He set the pan 
down in one chair and handed us another, and 
then came very near seating himself in the pao, 
but was prevented by his wife, who, in rising 
to save him, exhibited a large circumference 
of ratan hoop, very stiff, and a pair of stock- 
ing feet through which the white skin gleamed 
in spots, as a novelist would say, like snow 
flakes! Altogether the entire abandon of 
everything like care or trouble to the one 
idea of domestic enjoyment was a good deal 
more romantic than respectable, or even com- 
fortable. But Mr. Norton had grown fat 
upon it, in person, at least, though not in 
purse, as appeared from his inabilit¥ to satis- 
fy our little demand: Of course he bad al- 
ways taken the Farmer, always meant to 
take it; the duty of sustaining such a 
paper was what no farmer should neglect.— 
He was sorry it happened so but he was out 
of pocket change just now, would forward 
it in a few days if that would ‘answer, and 
then joined his wife in an invitation for us to 
stay to dinner. But we declined the pan- 
cakes, and are still waiting patiently for the 
money. 

One of Mr. Norton’s neighbors remarked to 
us that he never saw a man go backward 80 
fast in his life as that man had since he was 
married. 

“But she was an industrious girl, and why 
need it be so?” we asked, 

“OQ, well, you see, that wasn’t what he mar- 
ried her for; he wanted a pet, and now he’s 
got one, But that aint the worst of it; he is 
as much of a pet as she is, and where that’s 
the case things don’t seem to go right. Ifa 





man’s wife don’t help him along in the world, 











and he has not spunk enough to go alongin 
spite of her when he finds what a mistake he 
has made, why there isn’t much hope for him, 
and he generally rans down hill pretty fast, 
That’s the way with Ned. His wife isa good 
enough sort of woman in her way, and he hag 
settled himself right down to her, and I dare 
Say they are very happy together, after their 
fashion. He used to keep the finest stock in 
the country, but that has all pretty much run 
out, and his farm is going the same way. It 
is a great pity for himself and his family that 
he has turned out to be such a nobody. But 
it all came of novel reading—at least that’s 
the story. It’s a pity.” 





The Prince’s Reception at Washington. 


A friend writing from Washington gives a 
more distinct pen and ink portrait of the 
Prince than any we remember to have seen. 
As many of our readers, ourself arong the 
number, did not have a chance to see the 
young gentleman, we transfer the sketch from 
her private letter for preservation; accompa- 
nying it with herdescription of the reception 
at the White House. 

“Thad like to have forgotten to tell you 
about the Prince. Yes, he was here, and we 
Washingtonians have really looked upon a 
live Prince. I was agreeably disappointed, 
At the time of his arrival there was nothing 
talked of but the Prince—the Prince. Where 
can I see him? Shall we be invited to the 
White House? &c., &c. On Thursday, to 
the surprise and delight of everybody, the 
morning, papers announced that there would 
be a publicreception at the President’s mansion 
frcm twelve to one .o’clock. So every one, 
you may be sure, who could make themselves 
presentable, either rode or walked there to see 
the show. I of caurse was among the nu a- 
ber. For many reasons I wished to see him. 
First, he is a historical character, the descends 
ant of a long line of Kings who have married 
and intermarried until intellect has almost 
run out, so it is said. Then he is to be the 
next King of « dominion on which the sun 
never sets; and again, I had a desire to see 
ason of Queen Victoria, the very one too 
who received a severe castigation from the 
Queen’s own hand. Perhaps you may re- 
member hearing of the circumstance. It hap 
pened some time ago when the Royal Family 
were on board a steamer on their way to Scot- 
land. The young Prince disobeyed his moth- 
er repeatedly, and she, guod, pious woman as 
is, believing in the efficacy of the rod and 
not having one just at hand, laid him across 
her knee and whipped him on the place appa- 
rently designed by nature for that purpose, 
when hands are to be used instead of rods. 

“ When we arrived at the President’s it was 
past twelve, and there was a perfect jam; but 
order was preserved by the police, We join- 
ed the procession, which went into the East 
Room at one door, walked through and pass- 
ed out atanother. In the centre of the room 
stood the Prince and his suite, and the Presi- 
dent. Next the President stood the Prince, 
then Lord Lyons, the Duke of Newcastle and 
the Earl of St. Germains, forming a line with 
their faces towards the door. We could see 
them long before we could paas them, and, as 
they stood to be looked at, I looked with all 
the eyes I had. 

«“ The Prince has rather a fine head, with the 
affections and social qualities well developed 
according to phrenology. He has dark au. 
burn hair, cropped close, low forehead, large, 
prominent deep blue eyes, with a roguish 
expression; whut some would call pop eyes; 
high nose, not exactly Roman, with quite an 
intellectual mouth and receding chin. When 
he smiled his whole face lighted up and looked 
animated and quite brilliant. His complexion 
is fair, a little rosy, his height a little over five 
feet, and he is quite slender in form, His 
hands and feet are at least three sizes too large 
for so small a person. His dress was of 
the most simple kind; a plain black frock 
coat, light pants, black vest, black neck tie, 
with narrow white collar turned over, and 
no ornament of any kind, His appearance 
was boyish in the extreme. I noticed that 
he returned each salutation as it was given, 
bow for bow, and nod for nod, so I gave one 
of my lowest, which he returned, bowing low 
and very gracefully. 

“The Duke of New Casile is truly one of 
nature’s noblemen. He is a large, fine looking 
man, and really great, aside from all titles; 
and fully competent, I should judge to dis- 
charge faithfully the responsibilities with 
which the Queen has entrusted him. Ofthe 
other members of his suite comment is un 
necessary. I do not think they have ever 
been fully awake.” 





—Many a poor woman thinks she can do nothing 
without a husband, and when she gets one, finds 
she can do nothing with him. 
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Household Varieties. 


RESIGNATION, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF VITALIS. 


Why should I not meet gladly all my pain 
That holy angel sent to me from God? 

Why to that God compassionate complain, 
And ask why I the thorny path have trod ? 


Like birds that sleep beneath the mother’s wing, 
I cling for rest to the great Father's heart; 
Though sorrow, death, a thousand arrows fling, 
I vanquish—thon my faith, unvanqguished art. 


Soft as a dove, my prayer soars to thee. 
Soars to my Father's firmament of blue: 
Keen, the abyss of light. to see, 
It murmurs in his ears these accents true: 


Accept the incense of a soul resigned, 

Thou soul of souls to whom its pangs are known; 
To all but love may I in grief be blind, 

As thou in giving grief thy love hast shown, 

The Countess of St. Germains, wife of the Earl 
St. Germains, attached to the! suite of the Prince 
of Wales, is a granddaughter of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, who commauded the British troops 
at Yorktown. 


At the late meeting of the “ Boston Society for 
Medical improvement,” Dr. Jackson said the prac- 
tice of opium-eating was exceedingly common in 
the country towns, and this opinion was confirmed 
by other physicians present. 


One lady at the Prince’s ball in Cincinnati was 
distinguished from the reat of the women by 
wearing no jewelry. Her name is Grosbeck, and 
we would bet a small sum she was the best dressed 
woman of the lot. Baron Renfrew observed that 
the lady was barren of dijouterie, and selected 
her ag a dancing partner on that account. Over- 
dressing is the crying sin of our American women, 
and the lady who, on so notable an occasion, had 
the courage, self-reliance and good taste to dress 
with elegant simplicity, deserves immortal mem- 
ory. Let Miss G. be illustrious forever as the wo- 
man who danced with the Prince and didn’t wear 

jewels! 


Doesticks has tried billiards, and describes 
them in this captivating way: “I need hardly 
tell you that the game of billiards consists in 
punching ivory balls about on a big table, covered 
with green cloth, that looks like half an acre of 
meadow land, with an India rubber fence around 
it; that the balls are punched with long wooden 
ramrods, with wax on the end to save the wood, 
and leather put on to save the wax, and chalk put 
on to keep the leather from wearing ont. You 
take your ramrod and rub some chalk on the little 
end; then you lean over the table; then you 
squint; then you lift up your leg; then you fiddle 
a little on your Jeft hand with your ramrod; then 
you punch your ball; if your ball runs against the 
otber man’s ball, you’ve done a big thing, and you 
poke up a lot of buttons that are strung on a wire. 
This is all there is of the game of billiards. Any- 
body can punch billiards—I can and maybe you 
could.” 


Dr. O. W. Holmes thus writes of over-worked 
women: 

“An over worked woman is always a sad sight 
—sadder a great deal than an over-worked man, 
because she is so much more fertile in capacities 
of suffering thana man. She has so many varie- 
ties of headache—sometimes as if Jael were Griv 
ing the nail that killed Sisera into her temples— 
sometimes letting her work with half her brain, 
while the other half throbs as if it would go to 
piecee—sometimes tightening round the brows 
asif her cap band were Luke’s iron crown—and 
then her neuralgias,and her back-aches, and her 
fits of depression, in which she thinks she is noth- 
ing, and less than nothing, and those paroxysms 
which men speak slightingly of as hysterical— 
convulsions, that is all, only not commonly fatal 
ones—so many trials which belong to her fine and 
mobile structure, that she is always entitled to 
pity, when she is placed in conditions which de- 
velop her nervous tendencies. 


The Boston Zraveller relates the following as 
one of Mr. Gough’s illustrations: 

“ T once picked up a man in the market place. 
They said “He is a brute—let him alone.” I took 
him home with me, and kept the ‘‘brute’’ fourteen 
days and nights,through his delirium; and he 
nearly frightened Mary out of her wits, one night, 
chasing her all about the house with a boot in his 
hand. But she recovered her wits; and he recov- 
ered his, He said to me—‘ You wouldn’t think I 
had a wife and child 2?” ‘‘Well,I shouldn't.” “I 
have, and—God bless her dear little heart—my 
little Mary is as pretty a little thing as ever step- 
ped!” said the “brute.” I asked—“ Where do 
they live?” “They live two miles away from here.” 
“When did you see them last?” “About two 
years ago.” Then he told me his sad story. I 
said—“ You must go back again.” “I mustn’t 
go back—I won’t—my wife is better without me 
than with me! I will not go back any more; I 
have knocked her,;and kicked her, and abused 
her do you suppose.I will go back again.” 1 went 
tothe house with him. I knocked at, the. door 
and his wife opened it. “Is this Mrs. Richardson.’ 
“Yes, sir.” “Well that is Mr. Richardson. 
[Laughter.] And, Mr. Richardson, that is Mrs. 
Richardson, Now come into the house.” They 
went in, The wife sat.on one side of the room, 
and the “brute” on the other. I waited to see 
who would speak first; and it was the woman. 
[Applause.] But before she spoke she fidgeted a 
gocd deal. She pulled up her apron till she got 
hold of the hem, and then she pulled it all down 
again. Then she folded it all up closely, and 
jerked it out through her fingers an incl at a time, 
and then she spread it all down again; and then 
she looked all about the room and said, “ Weill, 
William?” And “the brute” said, “Well, Mary?” 
He bad a large neckerchief round his neck, and 
she said, “You had better take the neekerchief 
off, William; you'll need it when you go out.’”— 
He began to fumble about it. The knot was large 
enough; he could have untied it if he liked; but 
he said, “Will you untie it, Mary ?*’ and she worked 
away at it; but her fingers were clumsy, and she 
couldn’t get it off; their eyes met, and the love 
light was not all quenched; he opened his arms 
gently, and she fell into them. If you had seen 
those white arms clasped about his neck, and he 
Sobbing on her breast, and the child looking in 


wonder first at one and then at the other, you 
would have said, “It is not a brute; it is a man, 
with a great big warm heart in his breast.” 





Noted People of the Bible, 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER THIRTY-TWO. 

Samuel.—This worthy has often been cele- 
brated as the pious and highly favored child, 
we will regard him at present only in the 
light of a Nazarite, or reformer. Nazarites 
had three distinct marks. They wore their 
hair and beard unshorn; they never touched 
adead body or anything unclean; and they 
tasted neither wine nor strong drink. These 
were outward badges of spiritual characteria- 
tics. Their hair uncut, was a sign that they 
would trim nothing from God’s law, but keep 
it all. Their distance from every unclean 
thing, proclaimed their care to abstain from 
every appearance of evil; and their abstinence 
from wine was an evidence that they had re- 
nounced the pleasures of the world, They 
were always raised up in a corrupt age to re- 
form the times. Hence the severity of their 
manners. Samson was proverbially a man- 
slayer. Elijah on one occasion slew eight 
hundred and fifty false prophets, and on an- 
other called down fire on two captains and 
their companies. The grand subject of John 
the Baptist’s preaching was, “ the ax is laid at 
the root of the trees,” 

True to this peculiarity, Samuel was a strict, 
upright judge, and a faithful reprover. In 
secret he mourned for Saul, but in public he 
turned his back upon him, and when the mon- 
arch held him by the robe till it rent, he made 
this an emblem of the rending of his King- 
dom, 

By divine direction he sent Saul to exter- 
minate the Amalekites, a nest of plunderers, 
who had harassed the Israelites ever since 
their coming out of Egypt. To show that it 
was not the desire of prey, but the divine 
command that prompted them, they were or- 
dered not to enrich themselves with the flocks 
and herds, but destroy them all. Saul exe- 
cuted his mission as a covetous, selfiish man 
might be expected to do. He destroyed the 
refuse of the cattle, but reserved the best, and 
thought he could atone for his disobedience by 
offering a few of them in sacrifice. He slaugh- 
tered the common people who were compara- 
tively innocent, but saved the King. 

Perhaps Saul was already beginning to 
have high notions about royalty, and spared 
Agag, because he was a brother King; or 
perhaps, as is more probable, he really intend- 
ed to put him to death, till the artful Amale- 
kite by working on his vanity, secured his 
good will, The peculiar power that Napo. 
leon had over men is well known. When he 
returned from Elba, Marshal Ney, who had 
sworn allegience to the Bourbons, set, out to 
take him prisoner, but Napoleon no sooner 
got his eyes on him than he had him under 
his command. Such a man too was Aaron 
Burr; when they arrested him for treason, 
they were really afraid to trust him to com- 
mon soldiers, lest he should win them to his 
interest. Agag seems to have possessed the 
same fascinating power. There was some- 
thing courtly in his very walk. Both the 
Frenchman and the American alluded to were 
reckless of the life and comfort of others, al- 
though possessing so much influence over 


them. No less cruel and heartless was the 
Amalekite. “ His sword had made women 
childless.” 


Learning what Saul had done, Samuel re- 
paired to Gilgal, where the King held a tri- 
umphal festival. There he faithfully and fear- 
lessly reproved Saul for his sin, and predicted 
the downfall of his dynasty. Resuming the 
office of a judge, which he had laid aside, 
when he anointed Saul, he ordered the cap- 
tive King to be brought before him. 

“Surely the bitterness of death is past,’ 
began the smooth lipped villain. But he had 
a different man from Saul to deal with. Ina 
single sentence his crimes and punishment are 
announced, and he is cut to pieces. 

So well was Samuel's reputation for faith- 
fulness established, that when, after his death, 
an imposter, either human or spiritual, per- 
sonated him at En-dor, the speech made 
was atirade of abuse and threatening. This 
we all know is a good counterfeit of faithful 
reproof. The fictitious Samuel forgot to ex- 
hort Saul to repentance and reformation, 
which the true one would have done, neverthe- 
less he imitated his style well. 

Samuel and Eli were both good men; but 
in many traits of character, very unlike.— 
Their end was unlike, tco. When Samuel 
died all Israel lamented him, and buried him 
in honor. 


— »—_—_____ 

The following is Aunt Betsey’s description of 
her milkman: “ He is the meanest man in the 
world. He skims his milk onthe top and then 





turns it over and skims it on the bottom. 





Correction. 


Mrs. Apams:—I find that my letter to Dore 
othy does not come out of the printer’s mill 
just according to copy. I would not care 
only my correspondent is so smart I hate 
to have any of my sentences look as though 
they had a touch of imbecility. 

I was not aware that there had been any 
isms up in our questions until I read that they 
were to be left “‘ open indefinitely,” instead of 
these minor issues that might be supposed to 
interest us personally. 

And further I fear that when my good 
friend reads the paragraph, “ Now the woman 
that loves him above all other men, loves him 
for that wisdom, which is the form or mode 
of effusion, instead of “the mode of expresse 
ion” of his love, she will simply interpret it 
the “mode of confusion and nonsense.” 

And again, “It is as sure as fate, and yet a 
fate in harmony with freedom,” (and not fact, 
as it is made to read), which, however, aseeme 
ing poradox gives the idea { sought to convey. 

There is one other word that has under- 
gone a metamorphosis, but as it was a latin 
theological technic, and the word substituted 
gives approximately the sense—as nearly as 
any one English word can—I let it pass— 
Consoling myself with the reflection that 
these “author’s tribulations,” if borne in the 
proper spirit will only confirm my right in 
the title of PATIENT BENEDICT. 

[We advise Benedict to a little more dis- 
tinctness in his manuscript. Articles written 
in haste may be very plain to the author, but 
coming into the hands of printers who have 
no time to spend in deciphering hierogly- 
phics, they puzzle even wiser heads than be- 
long to the trio of the farmer office. How- 
ever, we cordially give place to the correc 
tions, and hope, meantime, that the errors 
made have not materially interfered with the 
friendly relations existing between Dorothy 
and Patient Benedict.—L. B, A.] 





History of the Piano Forte. 


A musical work has just appeared in Lon- 
don, from the pen of Edward Rimbault, LL, 
D., which gives a history of the Piano Forte 
and an account of the instruments of the 
same class which preceded it, namely, the 
Clavichord, the Virginal, the Spinet, the 
Harpsichord, &c. As this volume relates to 
a branch of musical history which has not 
received much attention, and as the piano 
forte years ago ‘attained the appellation of 
the “household orchestra,” we shall make a 
compilation of some of its chapters, and give 
brief extracts from the pages. 

For the true history of the piano forte we 
are carried back, as of nevessity, to the wild 
regions of fable and mythology. Whether 
Mercury or Hermes invented the lyre we 
must ever remain in blissful ignorance; but 
there can be little doubt that the germ of the 
piano forte existed in the first musical instru- 
ment of stretched strings, no matter by what 
name called. Admitting it to have been the 
lyre, tho advance from this primitive model 
to the harp is one that the imagination can 
compass without effort. Ages seemied to have 
rolled away before any very sensible stride is 
manifest. The psaltery, dulcimer, and citole 
stand out in bold relief among the mediaeval 
instruments that preceded the clavier. But 
what a mighty chasm yawns between! With 
the iutroduction of the clavier the piano 
forte is strongly shadowed forth. All the 
early instruments with keys applied, such as 
the clavicytherium and clavichord (rectangu- 
lar in shape,) seem to embalm the idea of the 
first square piano forte. The clavicymbal 
took another form, which subsequently grew 
into the harpsichord, the strings being dispos- 
ed after the fashion of the harp. But, lest 
we should trench upon Dr. Rimbault’s ground 
in defining the instruments of this period, we 
will let him speak for himself: 

“Guido is said to have invented the clavier, 
or kay-board; and it is not at all improbable 
that he was the first to apply it to the media- 
val instrument of many strings; at any rate, 
the monochord seems to have been the same 
with the clavichord, and as such was the pro- 
genitor of the harpsichord, the spinet, the 
virginals, and the piano forte of modern 
times.” 

At the end of the sixteenth century the vir- 
ginal was the most popular keyed instrument 
in England, and was to be found in the house 
of almost every person of education, In the 
following century the virginal became com- 
mon, the spinet usurped attention, and this, 
in turn, gave way to the piano forte. The 
sounds of the spinet were modified by having 
their wires carried over a bent bridge, where- 
as those of the virginal were stretched from 
the points of support to their screw pegs.— 
It is quite clear that the harpsichord was on- 
ly a large-sized spinet with the addition of a 


second string to each note. Harpsichords! 
were; not much used in England before the 
latter half of the seventeenth century; it was 
then called the harpsicon and the harpsicol. 
The great power of the double string and the 
application of pedals to the instrument pro- 
duced a wonderful reformation in the taste of 
the age, 

The English harpsichords of the eighteenth 
century, notwithstanding the vast workshops 
of the Continent, took the lead; but just as 
these instruments had attained their greatest 
elevation, a note was sounded that predicted 
a thorough change in the principle of action. 
The quill was about to give way to the ham- 
mer; and in the course of about three years 
three makers, in three different ‘nations born, 
put in an almost simultaneous claim for the 
invention of the piano forte. This of course 
gave rise to much disputation. Dr. Rimbault 
has devoted a liberal share of his pages to 
the examination of the merits of the various 
claimants, and has awarded a judgement quite 
in consonance with our views of the matter. 
He says: 

“It is singular that these three ingenious 
men, Christofali, Marius, and’Schrotcr, should 
have conceived the 3ame idea, within a few 
years of each other, and without any appar- 
ent communication or collision. But the 
priority is certainly due to the Italian maker, 
(Christofali), whose claims are now fully es- 
tablished. The object of centuries was at 
length accomplished. The quill, pig’s bristle, 
thorn, ivory tongue, leathern tongue, were 
soon to be banished. A emall hammer was 
made to strike the st:ing, and evoke a clear, 
precise, and delicate tone unheard before.— 
The ‘scratch with a sound at the end of it 
was doomed to lingering fate. The harpsi- 
chord had been changed into an instrument 
of percussion, and it only remained for later 
manufacturers to perfect, extend and popular- 
ize the now ‘ world-wide piano forte.’” 

As the new instrument was viewed in the 
light of an innovator, its early steps were 
not rapid ones. There was a world of preju- 
dice to remove, and a different mode of treat- 
ment to be adopted. In France the bro- 
thers Erard had to contend against existing 
interests which at times seemed sufficiently 
powerful to drive them from the kingdom.— 
But all turmoils have an end, In course of 
time horizontal grands, in a great measure 
through their agency, came into fashion. In 
England an impetus was given by the arrival 
of twelve German mechanics seeking employ- 
ment, and who obtained from this cireum* 
stance the appellation of the “twelve apostles,” 
Charles Dibdin is recorded as having been the 
first person to perform publicly on the piano 
forte. This event transpired on the 16th of 
May, 1767, and is announced as follows: 

“End of Act I. Miss Brickler will sing a 
favorite seng from Judith, accompanied by 
Mr. Dibdin, on a new instrument called Piano 
Forte.” 

Mason, who was a poet and a musician too! 
paid considerable attention to the improve- 
ment of the instrument and projected models 
for the removal of several defects. The or- 
iginal scale was from F F (octave below that 
immediately under the bass staff) up to F in 
alt, comprising five octaves; the first addition 
was of half an octave upwards to C in altissi- 
mo; then the scale was carried down to C C 
C. Thus by degrees the keyboard became 
extended. The compositions of Clementi 
tended very much to establish the piano forte 
in favor, while he also helped to improve the 
mechanism of the instrament. “The piano 
forte,” says Dr, Rimbault, “was now firmly 
established in the public favor and the date 
of Clementi’s commencing manufacturer (i, 
e. 1800) gave the death blow to the old harp- 
sichord.”—Boston T'ranscript. 








Household Recipes, 





A correspondent asks,—“ Will you or some of 
your contributors favor the readers of the Micui- 
GAN FARMER with a recipe for dyeing cotton red? 
If so, it will oblige at least one of your readers,” 

Not having any experience of our own in the 
matter, we give the following recipes from an old 
fashioned receipt book, and hope that if any one 
knows of better methods they will communicate: 

Red Dye.---Take half a pound of wheat bran, 
three ounces of powdered alum, and two gallons 
of soft water. Boil them ina brass - vessel, ang 
add an ounce of cream tartar, and an ounce of 
cochineal, tied up together in a ‘bag. Boil the 
mixture for fifteen minutes, then strain it and dip 
the articles. Brazil wood, set with alum, makes 
another red dye. 

Crimson Dye.—Take for each pound of goods 
two anda half ounces of alum, an ounce anda 
half of white tartar; put them in a brass kettle, 
with sufficient fair water to cover your goods; set 
it where it will boil briskly for several minutes; 
then put in the goods, which should be washed 
clean and rinsed in fair water. 

When the goods have boiled half an hour, take 
them out, without wringing, and bang it where it 
will cool all over alike without drying; empty out 
the alum and tartar water, put fresh water in the 








kettle, and for each pound of goods to be dyed, 








pat in an ounce of cochineal, powdered fine. 

Set the kettle on the fire, and let the water boil 
fifteen or twenty minutes; then put in sufficient 
cola water to make ‘it luke-warm, put in the 
goods, and boil them an hour and a quakter; take 
them out without wringing, and dry them ina 
shady place, 

Scarlet Dye.—Dip the cloth in a solution of 
alkaline or metalic salt, then in a cochineal dye 
and let it remain some time, and it will come out 
permanently colored. 

Another Method.—Half a pound of madder, half 
an ounce cream tartar, one eunce marine-acid, to 
a poundof cloth; Put ital together and-bring the 
dye to ascalding heat. Put ip’your materials and 
they will be colored in ten-minutes. The dye 
must be only sealding hot. Rinse your goods in 
cold water as soon as they come from the dye, 





Geographical Enigma, 

Iam composed of nine letters. ' 

My 5, 2,1, 7, is a range of mountains in Europe, 

My 8, 1, 6, is a river in North Carolina, 

My 4, 5, 9, is a city in Cochin China. 

My 9, 7, 1, 8, 4, an ancient seaport of Idumea. 

My 1, 7, 5, 8,1, isa river of Transylvania. 

My 2, 8, 9, is a lake in Ireland, 

My whole was a distinguished statesman of the 
revolutionary period. H. W, J., Greenfield. 

Answer to Enigma of last week,—Tus BatTLe 
or CowPENs. 








Tes NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 
Voiume X, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Nos. 343 and 445 BROADWAY, 
Have now ready: 


NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZIDIA, 


Volume X. 
Edited by Gzorez Rirtey and Cuaries A DANA. 





This work is sold to subscribers only. When com- 
pleted, it will form fifteen or sixteen large octavo vol- 
umes, each containing from 750 to 800 pages, with a care- 
fully prepared Table of Contents. 

It may be had in-volumes, which succeed each other 
at intervals of about.three months, The price differs 


according to the binding: 
In Extra Cloth, per vol.-...........-..-- $3 00 
In Library Leather, per vol..........--.. 8 50 
In Half Turkey Morocco, black, per vole. 4 00 


In Half Turkey Morocco, black, flexible.. 4 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, brown, per vol.. 4 00 


In Half Prussia, extra gilt....-.--....00. - 450 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, -cee0. 5 50 
In Full Russia... ~0-disr dvevadian oom seek 5 50 


The Tenth Volume of the New American Cyclopacdia 
contains, among ornare the following articles: 

JERUSALEM. By Robert Carter, esq., New York. 

Joun (King of England). By Charles. 0. Hazewell, 
ong. Boston, Mass. 

oun Sopieskt. By M. Heilprin, esq, New York. 

Jounson (SAMUEL) By Rey. Daniel Curry, D.D., 
Middletown, Conn, 

Jones (JoHN Pavt). By Coot Geo. 8 Blake, U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

JONSON (Ban), By Charles 8. Wyman, esq., N. York. 

JuDSON (ADONIRAN), id Rey. 5. C. Cutting, D.D., 

niversity, N. 


Rochester é 

Jveater. By Charles G. Leland, esq., New York. 

Junius. B illiam L. Symonds, Esq., Portland, Me. 

JURY. Be rof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Kane (Exisna Kent). By Charles G, Leland, esq., 
New York. , 

Kansas. By Robert Carter, esq., New York. 

Kant (IMMANUEL). By Prof. ii. B. Smith, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Keats (Joun). By Charles 8. Weyman, esq., New 


York. 

KENT anne), By Hon. William Kent, New York. 

Key West. By W. T. Walthall, esq., Spring Hill, Ala. 

KInG ie pg 4 By Pres. Charles King, LL.D., Colum- 
bia College, N. Y. 

Kuopstoox. By Julius Bing, esq., New York. 

Knox (Henry). By Hon. Charles 8, Davies, LL. D,' 
Portland, Me. 
— By Charles Kraitsir, M. D., Morrisania, New 

ork. 

Kosciusko. By Hon, Francis Schroeder. jr., Paris. 

Lace. By James Thacher Hodge, esq., Cooper In- 
stitute, New York. 

LAFAYETTE (Marquis Dk). By Robert Carter, esq. 
New York. 

LAFFitte (Jacques), By Paul Arpin, esq., N. York. ' 

Latnrop (Josepn, D.D.). By Rey. William B, Sprague, 
D.D., Albany, N. Y. 

LAURENS (Henry.) By W. Gilmore Simms, LL.D., 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

LAvRENs (JonN). , By W. Gilmore Simms, LL,D., 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Law Marouant. By Prof, T. Parsons, LIsD:, Har- 
yard University, Cambridge, Mass, 

Lawrence, Mass. By William E. Green, esq., Boston, 


ass. 
Leap. By James Thacher Hodge, esq., Cooper, Ine 
stitute, New York. 

LEAp Sats (Poisonous properties of). By Benjamin 
W. McCreary, M. D. New York. 

Les (Artuur Henry and Ricuarp Henry) By John 
Esten Cooke, esq , Richmond, Va. 

LEuGarRE (Hucn Swinton). By W. Gilmore Simms, 
esq., Charleston, 8. C. 

Leipsic. By Julius Bing, esq., New York. 

Liss. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Univere 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

IGHTHOUSE. By Capt. W. B. Franklin, U. 8. Topo- 

graphical Engineer, Washington, D. C. 
a, sooo by James Thacher Hodge, esq,, New 

Ork. 

Liver. By 8. Kneeland, jr., M. D., Boston. Mass. 

Livineston (EpwWArpD and Rosert R.) By Charles H, 
Hunt, esq., New York. 

Loan. y Prof, T. Parsons, LL.D. Harvard Univere 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

opsteR. By 8. Kneeland, jr., Boston, Mass. 

Logarrrums, By Prof. Benjamin 8, Hedrick, Cooper 
Institute, Few York. 

Lona Istanp. By Charles R. Rode, esq., New York. 

Loneitupr. By Edmund P. Blunt, esq., New. York. 

Loo Cnoo Istanps. By Robert Carter, esq., N. York. 

Lorps (House of). By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lorrery. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lovistrana. B Richard 8. Fisher, M.D. New York. 

Lovisvittz. By J, B, Cochrane, esq. Shelbyville, 


Ky. 

Lowsis. By William L. Greene, esq., Boston, Mass. 

Lunacy. By Prof. 'T., Parsons, LL.D. , Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass, 

Lunes. By E. Brown Sequard, M. D., London, Eng. 

LutHER (My ARTIN). By the Rey. Philip Schaff, M. D., 
Theological Seminary. Mercersburg, Pa. 

LurTaeraN Caurcn. By the Rev. 0. Philip Krauth, 
D. D., Philadelphia, Pa 

Lincusura. By ©. W. Button, esq., Lynchburg, Va. 


THE ASHLAND 


Clover Hulling and Cleaning Machines 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 
They have taken First Premiwms at the World's Fair, 
Ohio, Pennsyloania and Michigan State Fairs, 


HESE Machines are warranted to hull and clean from 

20 to 50 bushels of seed per day. They have been 
long tried and found to be the most reliable and durable. 
These machines, with all the improvements, are made 
only by the subscribers,who has on hand a large number 
for the seasén of 1860, 

fa Send for a circular, and order carly. Price from 
$90 D. ING. 

88 





to $100. WHI L 
Manfacturer and Proprietor, 
Ashland, Ohio, 


CIDER MILE SCREWS AND 
WUTS. 
Weighing 480 pin Cast om point and step. Price 
a pair,. Manufactured by 
60 pe PIPER & WOODARD, 
83-6* Clinton, Lenawee county, Michigan, 


RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 

growth and warranted. Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 

Potatoes of seyeral kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton 

Fight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Times, Clover, Barley 
PENFIELD'S 


. &e,, at 4 
Foes. Bee, 103 Woodward Ave, Detroit. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











MICHIGAN FARMER, 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR, 


Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN. 





S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


—-<—>- = 


Breadstuffs. 

The market for wheat and flour in this city is very 
quiet, and prices remain stationary. Good brands of ex- 
tra flour sell in lots at $4 873¢@5 00, and red wheat $474 
@480. There have been but few lots sold during the 
week. 

Wheat is steady at $104@106 for red. Only afew 
parcels of white are to be found occasionally in market. 

The New York market does not seem to be so favora- 
ble for higher prices as it has been. The late advices 
from the British markets do not indicate higher prices, 
though no change has taken place. The news from the 
Persia, however, made the market rather firmer, butan 
advance on treights obliged holders to concede some- 
what on the rates. White Genesee and Indiana wheat 
sells at $1 48 @ bushel. We do not observe any quota- 
tions of Michigan white wheat. .White southern-is sell- 

ing at $1 56. 
The quotations for produce are: 


Extra white wheat flour @ bbl 
Superfine flour..-........- 
‘White wheat, extra, @ bush..-.-..---. 
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White wheat, No. 1, ® bush 
Red wheat, No, 1.-....---.-.- 
Corn in the street, bush 

Corn in store, bush 


ee 
666006 
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acide 12@ .. 

Fee, Siochanndoke sp bank -.--- 250 0 
eshannocks #@ bush-....-. 

Common sorts # bush...... ry 4 0 

et Ul ects Whi SEB 8 
A een, best qui es ush.. 

Rr Oe quality, bush...... 025@ 0 
Glover seed, % bush of 60 Ibs.......... 400@ 4 
Timothy , per bush....-......----. 350@ .... 
Hay, timothy, @ ton.-.-..--.....----- 00@10 00 
Hay, marsh, @ ton.--..-.------00-.... 500@ 6 00 


Live Stock, &c. 

The market for live stock remains very steady and 
very quiet. Good fair cattle are purchased at 274@23c 
% I on foot. Smith has purchased thirty head this 
week at that price. In the street the price of beef 
ranges from 834 @4c for the fore quarters, and from 4@5c 
for hind quarters, with a large supply. Mutton is very 
steady at 5c for good dressed carcasses that will weigh 
from forty to fifty Ibs. Good fair wethers in common 
order sell at $3@4 #@ head. Dressed hogs are coming 
in very freely, and prices are rather firmer. Good heavy 
pork brings 63gc, Small hogs are worth 6@6x. 

Tallow sells at 6c. Lard retails at 14c, and eslls at 12¢ 
by the barrel. 

Hides have made a slight advance. and sell now at 6c. 
Pelts are worth $1 00@1 1244 according to quantity. 

The Albany market, owing to election, had a very 
light supply of cattle, and consequently there wasa 
slight ailvancein prices, But it is thought that with the 
next market there will be cattle enough present to more 
than supply all deficiencies. We note the sale of only 
two lot of Michigan cattle, ranging at $45 for 1200 Ibs 
live weight. 

The New York market is affected by the same cause, 
The number of cattle offered for sale was only 3,062, or 
about three-fifths of the number that was for sale the 
week previous. Prices have advanced a cent on all 
grades, and the best prime cattle bring 9}@10c on es+ 
timate. The nonearrival of a larger number is imputed 
to the election. ; 


STOCK BREEDERS’ COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
FOR OTHER STOCK, 


The Thoroughbred Bull Baren Balco, 


bp oe BALCO was four years old on the 28th of 
July, 1860, 
Sire, Captain Balco, (imported) 1816 Am. H. B, 
Dam, Fann by Brutus, 298 Am. H. B. 
g. dam Pigeon by Andes, 213 Am. H. B. 
g. g. dam ) igeon by Grazier (imported) E H. B. 
g. g. g. dam Roan Pigeon by Reformer 2113 Am. H, B, 
g. g. g. g. dam Flower by Mohamk (4492) E. H. B. 
& S. £ g.g.dam Beauty by Imported Count (1382), 
E. H. B. 








Reference as to authenticity of the above pedigree 
may be made to Andrew Y. Moore, Esq., former Presi- 
dent of Michigan State Ag. Society, Dr. M. Freeman cf 
Schoolcraft, and James B. Crippen Esq., of Coldwater, 
Branch county, Mich. . & H. WELTON, 

43-3m Grand Rapids, Mich. 


J. BALLARD & SONS, 
NILES, MICHs, 


BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 


E OFFER FOR SALE a few head of Thoroughbred 
W Devon Buiuis and Hetrers, from three months to 
two years old. We invite especial attention to the tact 
that the pedigrees of all our breeding animals and their 
ancestors are on record in the Devon Herd Book, which 
enables us to give a perfect pedigree with every animal; 
that is, a pedigree that shall trace the animal on every 
side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
to importation from the most reliable herds in Eng- 
land. 





Purchasers from a distance can have stock delivered 
oh board the cast of the Mich. Central or Mich. Sonthern 
Railroad free of charge. 24-38m 


VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 
Offered at Private Sate. 


‘HE subscriber having been engaged in breedin 
from the most valuable strains of thorough: bred an 
full bred trotting and read horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of 8 number of myst tors stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of: 
fers for sale. An opportunity is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, halfand three- 
uarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides. Amongst them ate some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger stallion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bare from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah; Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCOX. 
, April 4th, 1860. 14tf. Detroit, Mich. 


HORSEMEN! 


§ I wish to leave this country, I ofier some great bar- 

gains in stock, to wit: one of the finest JACKS in 
the States, 14 hands less 34 inch in hight, seven years 
014, weighing between eight and nine hundred poun 
and for spirits and beauty cannot be excelled; has serve 
between 50 and 60.mares this season, all of which to all 
appearance are with foal, save in one or two cases. I 
wih sell cheap for cash, or on one and two years time, 
secured by mortgage on real estate at ten per cent. In 
many places this jack by his services will pay from $800 
to $1000 per year. 
Also, for sale, one three year o.d STALLION COLT, 








sired by Kentucky Grey Eagle, dam the celebrated 
Fanny Booker, out of Kenyon Bachus, he by old Bachus. 
Address soon, Box 5, Davisburg, Oaklan = — 








HOWB’'S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE, 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. 57 and 58. 

FIRST PREMIUM end no competition in 1859, 
FIRST PREMIUM at 13 different State Fairs. 
SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859. ‘ 
Howe's SCALES FOR ALL Uszs, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderful Aceurscy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 
on a barn floor, and easily removed. 
No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
“action or taken back. 
Send for Circulars and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between te & Se = Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to - 
— haath Western Agent, 93 Main st., 
44-ly Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE GROVER 5 BAKER 
NOISELESS 


es os e 
Family Sewing Machine 
is rapidly superceding all others for fami.y use. The 
Dovsie Loox Sritou formed by this Machine is found to 
be the only one which survives the wash-tub on bias 


seains, and, therefore, the only one permanently valu- 
able for Family Sewing. 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
For families to use, who desire a stitch unrivaled for 
BEAUTY, ELASTICITY and STRENGTH. This 
machine sews eqnally well on all fabrics; muslin, cot- 
ton, linen, woolen cloth, etc.; from the finest SWISS 
MUSLIN up to the HEAVIEST BEAVER CLOTH or 
LEATHER. It finishes its own work, which is more 
durable than any fabric, runs at a quicksr rate of speed 
than any other, is Mier simple in its construction, easil 
understood, and with proper mantvgement NEVE 
GETS OUT OF ORDER. 

OFFICES. : 
495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Boston ; 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 181 Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore; 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; 171 Su- 
perior Street, Cleveland: 115 Lake Street, Chicago; and 

all the principal cities and towns in the United States, 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 43 * 
-4t 





A GOOD CHANCE, 

LARGE, HANDSOME PIANO FORTE is offered 
A for sale at a bargain, To those who desire to geta 
good article for the use of members of their family prac- 
ticing music, this is a most desirable chance, as the 
instrument will be sold almost on the same terms asa 
a good melodeon would cost. ' Address for term 

MRS. JOHN KEYES, 
84-4t 59 Congress St., Detroit. 


Several Detroit City Lot Contracts 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE for Bounty Land War- 

rants, or for Wild Lands in any State of the Union, 
or in Western Canada; also a two story, with aos ape 
new brick house and two lots, corner of Seventh an 
Cherry streets, will be sold cheap, as the subscriber is 
preparing to leave Detroit to reside in the country; or 
the property will be exchanged for improved villa, 
Ieak Gen on the line of the Michigan Southern or Mich- 


Central Railroad. 
Please address JAMES DALE JOHNSON, 
Post Office, Detroit, 





Or inquire on the premises. 


HERRING’S PATENT 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT PO WDER-PROOF LOCKS 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 800 DISASTROUS FIRES, 


The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 
or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
44-ly at 93 Main st., Buffalo’ N. ¥. 


INGERSOLD’S PATENT 


PORTABLE PRESS. 


FOR BALING HAY, Rags, Wool, Broom Corn, &c. 
Simple, powerful and efficient—is believed to be the 
bestin use. For particulars send for circulars. 

JAMES G. DUDLEY 
98 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. Y, 
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HARBISON’S 


IMPROVED MOVABLE COMB 


BEE HIveE. 


PATENTED JANUARY 4 1859. 


OME of the advantages which this hive possesses 
§ over other hives now offered to the public, are: 

ist. The shape and size; being fifteen inches square 
on the outside, by thirty inches high; conforming to the 
natural habits: and requirements of the bee, and econo- 
mizing the animal heat of the colony better than any 
other shaped hive; its symmetrical shape presenting 
a pleasing and ornamental appearance in the Apiary, as 
well as being easily and cheaply constructed. 

24. The convenient and very efficient mode of venti- 
lating the hive through the graduated chamber, supply- 
ing a sufficient amount of air and excluding the light, 

$d. ‘The ease with which all filth that accumulatesin 
the hive, or on the bottom board can be cleaned out; 
and moth or worms that may infest the colony may be 
dislodged and destroyed. ) 

4th. The ease with which access can be had to the in- 
terior of the hive, by the peculiar manner in which the 
door and lid is arrang d; giving free access to every 
part of the hive; and when closed it is free from water 
running into ‘and standing in the joints, as in the case 
where a cap is set in a rabbet or groove. 

5th. The great improvement on frames; eombining 
the movable comb principle with the adjnstable, or 80 
constructing the frames as to stit any sized comb in 
transferring from common hives, by moving the adjusti- 
ble bar up or down. 

6th. The very convenient method of adjusting the 
frame, to secure the proper space between the combs at 
all times, and fixing them ina perpendicular position 
and retaining them firmly and immovably in their pro- 
per place ;-and yet being easily removed when desired. 

ith. The general construction of the hive is such as 
to permit the removal of any or all the combs of a hive 
with ease and dispatch, thereby enabling the apiarian to 
increase his stock of bees by division or artificial swarms 
at pleasure; he can also supply quecnless colonies with 
exbryd queens, or combs which contain new laid 
or young larva, from which they will rear queens. It 
also affords ample facilities to examine the condition of 
each at any period of the year, and when necessary 
equalize the stores of honey and plen, by taking combs 
from those having plenty and exchanging with those 
having but a limited supply, thereby ensuring the suc- 
cess of all the stocks in the Apiary. 

8th. The honey board is so arranged as to prevent the 

ueen ascending to the spare honey receptacles, where 
ake frequently deposits eggs in combs that should be fil- 
led only witn a pure article of honey. Queens fre- 
quently ascend when openings are left above the princi- 
al breeding department, and are often lest in removing 
he boxes of honey, thereby endangering the prosperity 
of the entire colony. It permits all riggs | operas 
tions to be perfurmed without injuring or killing the 
bees; it gives tne power of inspecting or examining the 
condition of your bees at any time, by raising up your 
combs; it is easily seen if the worm is in the comb—if 
80, it is easily taken out; it enables the apiarian to mul- 
tiply his stocks as fast as itis profitable, without diffi- 

culty. 
here are many advantages in the hive too numerous 
to mention. Try it for yourselves; it will satisfy all 
ood bee men, if not prejudiced. Give ita fair trial.— 
f will transfer bees from the old hive into this, and give 
satisfaction or no pay. My hives I pay one dollar for 
making; everything found, timber dressed by machine- 
ty; the first cost don’t vary far from $2.00, well finish- 
ed. County and township rights will be sold at a rea- 
sonable price, Address 
20 A. F. MOON, Paw Paw, Mich. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


has won for itself such a rehown for the cure of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is entires 
ly unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has lon 
been in constant use throughout this section, we nee 
not do more than assure the people its quality is kept 
up to the best it ever bas been, and that it may be relied 
on ie do for their relief all that it has ever been found 
to do. 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 


Forall the purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 


For CostivENEss ; 
For tur Cure oF Dyspepsia ; 
For JAUNDIOE; 
For THe Cure oF INDIGESTION ; 
For HEADACHE; 
For THe Cure or DyssntTEery; 
For a Four Stomace; 
For THe Curr OF ERYSIPELAS; 
For THE Pius; 
For THe Cure or SoroFuLa; 
For aut SororvuLovus COMPLAINTS ; 
For Tar Cure or RugvuMatism; 
For DIskasEs OF THE SKIN; 
For THe Cure or Liver Complaint; 
For Dropsy ; 
For tus Cure or Terrer, Tumors anp Satt Ruevm; 
For Worms; 
For tur Cure or Govt; 
For a Dinner Pi11; 
For tHe Curr or Nrvratera; 
For PURIFYING THE RLOoD. 


They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive cin 
take them pleasantly, and being purely vegetable, no 
harm can arise from their use in ary quantity. 


Price 25 cts per box; five boxes for $1.00. 


Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and. eminent personages, have lent their names to certify 
the unparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them, The 
gents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
MANAC, in-which they are snes with also full descrip- 
tions of the above complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. 
Do not. be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profit on. Demand Ayezr’s, 
and take no others. Thesick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it. 

PREPARED BY 
DR.I.C. AYER & CO., 

LOWELL, MASS. 

All our remedies are for sale by J. S. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. 44-8m 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 





MOFFAT?S: 
VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 
PHO@WIX BITTERS. 


The high and. envied celebrity with which these pre- 
eminent Medicines have acquired for their invaluable 
efficacy in all the diseases which they profess to cure, 
has rendered the usual practice of puffing not ouly un- 
necessary, but unworthy of them. 
IN ALL CASES 

of Asthma, Acute and Chronic Rheumatism, Affections 
of the Bladder and Bidar s. 

BILIOUS FEVERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

In the South and West, where these diseases prevail. 
they will be found invaluable. Planters, farmers an 
others, who once use these Medicines, will never after- 
wards be without them. 

BILIOUS COLIC, SEROUS, LOOSENESS, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, COLDS AND COUGHS, 
OLIC, CORRUPT HUMOBS, 
DROPSIES. 

DysprpstA.—No person with this distressing disease, 
should delay using these medicines immediately. 

Eruptions of the Skin, Erysipelas, Flatulency. 

Fever AnD Acur.—For this scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be found a safe, speedy 
and certain remedy. Other medicines leave the system 
subject to a return of the disease ; a cure by these medi+ 
cines is permanent. 

Try them. | Be satisfied, and be cured. 

FouLness oF COMPLEXION— 

GENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Gippiness, GRAVEL, 
Headaches of every kind, Inward Fever, Inflamatory 
Rheumatism, Impure Blood, Jaundice, Loss of appetite. 

MERcuURIAL DisBase.—Never fails to eradicate entire- 
ly all the effects of Mercury, infinitely sooner than the 
most powerful preparation of Sarsaparilla. 

NIGHT SWEATS, NERVOUS DEBILITY, COM- 
PLAINTS of all kinds, ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 

Pites.—The original proprietor of these medicines 
was cured of Piles of 85 years’ standing, by the use of 
these Life Medicines alone. 

PAINS in the Head, Side, Back, Joints and Organs. 

RuEvMATISM.—Those affected with this terrible disease 
willbe sure of relief by the Lite Medicines. 

Rush of blood to the Head, Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Swel- 
lings. 

AES or Kine's Evit in its worst forms. Ulcers 
ot every description. 

Worms of all kinds are effectually expelled by these 
Medicines. Parents will do well to administer them 
whenever their existence’ is suspected. Relief will be 


certain, 
The Life Pills and Phenix Bitters 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
And thus remove all disease from the system. 
Prepared and sold by 
DR. WILLIAM B. MOFFAT, 
835 Broadway, corder of Anthony Street, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists. 80-ly 








‘ GIN AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 
THIS DELICIOUS TONIC STIMULANT, 

SPECIALLY designed for the use of the Medicat 
Profession and the Family, having. superseded the 
so-called “Gins,” ry “Cordial,” “ Medicated,” 
“Schnapps,” etc., is now endorsed by all of the promi- 

nent hysiiene, chemists and connoiseurs, as possessin 

all of those intrinsic medicinal qualities (tonic an 
diuretic) which belong to an old and pure Gin. Put 
up in quart bottles and sold by all druggists, grocers, etc. 
A. M. BININGER & CO., 

(Established in 1778.) Sole proprietors, 
No. 19 Broad street, N. Y, 
For sale w D. S. BARNES & CO,, No. 15 Park 
Row, New York. 

Our long experience and familiarity with the require- 
ments of DruGa@ists, and our superior business facilities, 
enable usto furnish them with choice Liquors for med- 
icinal and family use, 44-ly 


LOUNSBURY & WILLSON’S 
HORSE RAKE. 


b gn AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS, giving 
good refereuces, wanted in every State in the Enion 
to sell rights to manufacturers the present hay season, to 
whom a handsome percentage wiil be given. See de- 
seription in present number of the MicniGaAN Farmer. 
A bill will be sent and full particulars with recommend- 
ations of the Rake on sppeeeton post paid to F. G. 
WILLSON, Ontario, near ilton, Canada West, who 
is olag Zens Agent for Canadaand the United States, 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK. 


0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’l Agent, 
12+tf Successors to L. D. & H. C. Griggs, 


NOW IS THE TIME. 
4 HUNTER’S SECRET, for catching all kinds of 
game, Mink, Muskrat, Fox, Beaver, &., &c. This is 














E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 





different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenve, 


the only sure method, and has never failed to givo satise 
faction, Sent free to any address for only 18 cents, 


ddress, P; GERS. 
44-1t* Flushing, Genesee Co., Mich, 





——. 


Lounsbury & Willson’s Horse Rake. 


Our engraving represents Lounssury & Wi11s0n’s 
new Patent Horse Rake, founded upon an entire new 
prineiple, It does not revolve; the teeth merely extend 
in front, and run flat upon the ground. The hay is 
thrown off by means of a slide, worked by pulleys, to 
which the traces are hitched. 


The following are some of the advantages claimed for 


Lounsbury & Willson’s Horse Rake, over those now in 
use: 


Ist.. Cheapness, durability. compactness, and lightne 
so as to be easily carried to the field upon the dhenbler} 
having teeth only upon one side, and by removing two 
screw-bolts from the handles, can be packed in very 
small space for transportation. 
dors as Gene jee work cleaner:than any other rake, 
oe many A € sharp corner of the slide scrapes the hay 

8d. The teeth merely slide through the stubble, are 
not liable to dull or wear at the points, as the revolving 
teeth do, by constantly pitching into the ground, finally 
become too short, and in light soil, apt to mix it with the 


bay, 
’ 4th. The draft is lighter for the horse, and the work 
easier to the man, who can hold and drive as fast as he 
a bey np stopping. 
. It can be guided better than revolving rak 
he 2oecien are bolted firmly to the head, gives no Inst 
6th. ‘Teeth not so liable to break when catching fast, 
as the slide not only su " 
Toosens them. Y supports, but moves forward and 
t does not wind up, or get entangled in the hay. 
: 8th. Loading or unloading is done by simply pushing 
or pulling,—can be learned by the dullest hand, so as to 
become expert in twice crossing the field. 


: DESORIPTION, 
A. Is the rake head made of ash, 23¢ Inches squar 
and 9 feet long, with 1o oak teeth. ’ Cg a be 

B. 13g in, square. and 263¢ in. long, framed into it. 

C. Ash handles, 134 by 3 in.. and 13 by 2% in., 3 ft. 8 
in. long, connected at the top by an inch rod (23¢ feet 
high from the ground line when ‘the slide is against the 
head,) and bolted to the head by two % in. bolts, 6 in. 
long, which pass through flat braces 3 by 1% in. iron, 
18 in. long, and screwed up with nut and bevel washer. 

E, The slide, or stripper, is of light wood, consisting of 
a batten above and below the teeth, 5 by 23¢ in., with 
six blocks between, 3-16 in. thicker than teeth, 4 in. long, 
and put together with strong 274 in. wood screws, put in 
from opposite sides. Board K ‘1s 4 by 3 in., 4 feet long, 
and fastened to two 3¢ in. oak studs. 

F. Two small chains, with welded links % in. long, of 
in. wire, with pins, or wood screws through the ends, 





holds the slide from flying off th 

9 feet long each, Knotted throng ey slhac’s nd poe 
— through pulleys H, which are 4in, diam., and x 
n. thick, of hard wood, and turn inside of a welded band 
1-16 by 13¢ in. iron, lapped to clevis 5 by 34 in. half. 
round iron, and a ¥ in. pin rivetted through the pulley 
straps. A small § hook may be applied to the clevis, or 
_— kone’ 6 at fpeor to. Asmaller sized rake for un- 
Ha ty nd has 11 teeth, and is 8 feet long, very light and 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE RAKE. 

Place the reins over the 
lightly forward on the rod oer aree fe: a 
8o that you may feel the guage of the head, and points 
of the teeth along the ppreee to suit the inequalities, 
and load up. To unload, give a quick pull back on the 
handle keeping the horse under guod § eed, so that the 
rake will swing over the winrow at the same time it 
unloads; then bog A push forward, and load again — 
4 poor < any time will restore the slide to the 

The aforesaid Horse Rake was patented in Canada the 
9th of June, 1858, and in the United States the 31st of 
January, 1860, to run 14 years, from date, in each coun- 
try, owing to additional improvements. Good patents 
have been obtained, securing the principles of the Rake. 
Manufacturers in any part of the United States or Cana- 
da, having suitable machinery,will find the manufacture 
of these Portable Rakes, only weighing 50 Ibs., a profit- 
able branch of business, in which there can be no risk, 
as they are, perhaps, destined to come into as general 
use as the original Pennock Rake, ani afford. a better 
profit than any other, on account of its simple construc- 
tion, 

State, Provincial, or County Rights will be sold vut 
entire, or on payment of an annual patent fee, upon 
reasonable terms, as may be agreed upon, to responsible 
parties furnishing respectable reference. 

These rakes have been thoroughly tested two or three 
seasons, amongst a variety of persons, and are highly 
approved of—are now made very light, handy and per- 
fect. A good many County Rights have been sold to 
extensive firms in the Western part of Canada, who 
manufactured a great many the last season, and a num- 
ber of rights have been disposed of to manufacturers in 
New York State. See advertisement in this paper. 


One of these Rakes may be seen by application at the 
office of the Micu1GAn Farmer, 








ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARRY SHIRLS, z, 7 PROPRIETOR. 


’ 





} A FIRST CLASS. ADVERTISER, 

HENRY S.-CLUBBAC?, 
PROPRIETORS. y, 
_—__—.__ _——~___ yy 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 


The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
i been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

they cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture iy day, accordin 
to the force sys from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR'PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 at ety He can be Paar and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 


) 
/ 
GRAND. HAVEN, MICH. \ 
\ 








‘| come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 


and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that purpose. 
™ Applications for these machines may be address: 
d to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 
FACTORIES, &c. 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
AVE been tested in all climates, Europe and Ameri- 
ca. Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; can be heard farther than other bells, They cost 
50 per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay 
lor Steel Bells of same size, 
Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
44-ly 98 Main st., Buffalo, N. 'Y, 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 


OR SALE at Penrizip’s Agr’, WAREHOUSE, atm - 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can beseen ran- 
ing in this city, Detroit, Mich. 58tf 

















SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 

Pa is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 

cine,known andapproved ee \by all that have used it, 

and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 

diseases for which it is = recommended. 

It has cured thousands ~& within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
paoneus unsolicited certi- E™ ficates in my possession 
show. j 

The dose must be adap-, < ted to the tcinperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on ithe Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your, 
the use of the LIVER cs 
andit will cure Liver; 
lious Attacks, Dys-,™ Repsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea,Summer ~» | 
entery, Dropsy,| 


Female Weak- P} jmesses, and may be 
used successfully as an|™ Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will) gy cure SIC HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands) can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or, > three teaspoontuls 
are taken at com-) sm 'mencement of attack. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. = | 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 


BOTH ETHER, 
Price One Dollar per Bottle, 
—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 


GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. 








The Family Ca-) ,)thartic PELL is o 
goats but active Cathar- w |e which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years, 
The constantly increase] > |ing demand from ‘those 
who haye long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express ey jin regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well|™™ |}know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different portions of the bowels. 
The FAMELY CA-|™ 'THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a w variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} pm good and safe in all 
cases where a{Cathartic is ‘needed, such as De« 
rangements of the)/E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| land Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if ry mee “/end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of pe- = tite, a reeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessmess,../Headache or 
weight in the head all In flammatory 
Diseases, Worms) «jin Children or 
Adults, HRheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many | % | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous tomen tion in this advertisement 


Dose, lto 8. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale oe Trade in all the large towns. 

Ss. T. - SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
$1-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


[Established in 1826,] 

The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old 
established Foundry, their superior 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, 8teamboats,Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with 
their new Patented Yoke and other 
improved Mountings, and warranted 
in every particular. For information 
in regard to Keys, Dimensions, mountings, Warrantee, 
&c., send foracircular Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 


IT'T’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse ecod Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith e. 
Smut Machines, PENFIELD'S, 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
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